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“What in the world does ‘yoots of rbo 18rb’ mean?” 


Boss: I can’t decipher this carbon copy! Look here, 


for example . . . what does that say? 


Girt: Why, it says: “yours of the 18th” . 
just have a badly blurred copy! 


. + you 


soss: I'l] say it’s blurred! With all the money 
this office spends for carbon paper, why don’t we 
get copies a man can read? 


Girt: Because one piece of the carbon paper we use 
simply won't give us enough good, legible copies 
and our office doesn’t like us to throw it. away 


too soon. 


soss: Then why do we use it? There must be 
good carbon papers! 


Girt: Of course. But the supply department thinks 
it is economical to buy this cheap paper. But they’re 
wrong. Actually, a good carbon, like Roytype* 
Park Avenue, made by Royal, is more economical 
because it can give many more clear, legible copies! 
And Park Avenue carbon paper will not “tree” 
. will not smudge, smear, offset, or get your 
fingers dirty! 


Boss: And you're sure we'd really save money by 

using Park Avenue? 
Girt: Certainly. The Royal representative told me 
that if you had paid $115 for a standard type- 
writer, and if you have used it five years, you have 
bought for it $115 worth of carbon paper and rib- 
bons. With Roytype* Park Avenue carbon papers, 
and Roytype* ribbons, you can cut those costs ma- 
terially! 

Boss: That settles it! Tell the supply department that 

we start using Roytype* carbon papers and ribbons 


ROYAL 


MAKERS OF ROYTYPE* CARBON PAPER 
AND RIBBONS 


right away! 


























"Keep 'em Typing" 





*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Co., Ine 











IS HELP SCARCE? 


UNTRAINED? 





DITTO 


SOLVES THAT / 


Why waste time hunting green help—when Ditto 
can make a FEW people do MANY peoples’ work 
FASTER and WITHOUT ERROR? 


Check your accounting routines. You'll find two 
facts: (A) much of them are repetitive processes— 
just copying the same things over—(B) that re- 
copying not only breeds human error but uses 
valuable work-hours to no good end; actually 
retards the very thing you’re trying to do, namely, 
get fresh reports today, not next week. 

Ditto one-writing methods get fresh, accurate 
answers! Ditto one-writing methods are the nat- 
ural response of business to the too-complex, 
repetitive systems. They are a revelation to execu- 
tives who are charged with responsibility for pay- 
roll, billing, production, purchasing, inventory, 
accounting—a route to speed, accuracy, personal 
effectiveness. 

Send coupon for “The New Trend in Account- 
ing,” and “Copies, Their Place in Business’’—a 
profitable move for any executive! 


BE PREPARED! 


Be informed! Send 
for studies, forms 
and manual of meth- 
ods in actual use, 
proving Ditto’s speed 
and economy!... 
DITTO, Inc., 2221 
W. Harrison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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GELATIN AND 
LIQUID MACHINES 


Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers 
most advanced 
types of both gel- 
atin and liquid 
duplicators. 





DITTO, Inc. 
2221 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me: 
( ) New D-44 Data 
( ) “Copies—Their Place in Business” 
( ) “A New Trend in Accounting—Order-Billing 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 





Are You Being 


SQUEEZED soe 


= Pressure Production 





























and Inadequate Help? 


War is a grim, relentless taskmaster. It brings a tremendous increase in 
the work to be done by your Accounting Department, and at the same 
time takes away many of your best-trained accounting employees. 


Every self-respecting American wants to do a good job during these emergency days. 
Every man or woman on your staff wants the payroll summaries to be prepared cor- 
rectly and on time; wants to get the billings out promptly and without error; wants 
to file those labor tickets and material requisitions correctly. 


But because they do not understand the relation of each job to all the other opera- 
tions in the accounting sequence, untrained employees cannot be expected to han- 
dle details in the order of their importance, and serious delays and errors occur. 


In contrast to the days when it was easier to replace people than to train them, you 
are now being SQUEEZED between high pressure production on the one hand and 
a serious shortage of competent help on the other. 


But there is a way out for you. Without losing any time from their regular work— 
and without taking any of your personal time—your employees can quickly and 
steadily, every day, become more valuable to your company, through the special 
new plan created by the International Accountants Society. 


This plan works—so successfully that some of America’s greatest corporations are 
using it. Yet it applies equally as well to smaller companies. It cannot be fully 
explained in this small space. 


Let us explain how this plan can help you solve your own manpower-shortage 
problem. Write TODAY for complete information. There is No Obligation. 


aca | Seen ociety, Inc. 
eA Correspondence School Since 1903 


3411 S. MICHIGAN AVE... . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DATES AHEAD 


11th ANNUAL MEETING 


September 21, 22, 23, 1942, 
Chicago 


September 


September 8—Cincinnati 

September 9—Baltimore, Indi- 
anapolis 

September 10—Dayton, Hart- 
ford 


September 14—Chattanooga, 
Kansas City 


September 15—Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
Twin Cities 

September 17—San Francisco 

September 18—Louisville 

September 22—Houston 

September 28—Pittsburgh 


September 29—Detroit, District 
of Columbia 


September 30—Rochester 


October 


October 1—Philadelphia 

October 6—Buffalo, Twin 
Cities 

October 7—Bridgeport 

October 8—Dayton, Hartford 

October 12—Kansas City 


October 13—Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee 


October 14—Baltimore, Chat- 
tanooga 

October 15—Los Angeles, New 
York City, San Francisco 

October 20—New 
Syracuse 

October 26—Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis 

October 27—Chicago, Detroit, 
District of Columbia, Houston 


England, 


October 28—Indianapolis, Roch- 
ester 


Nore: These are scheduled dates. 
Some changes may be made. 
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Editorial Comment 


Controllers in Front Line Position 


HE President of The Controllers Institute of 

America, Mr. John A. Donaldson, has pointed 
out, in his annual report to members of the organiza- 
tion, that “the help of controllers and the results of 
their work have been indispensable to the Govern- 
ment in its direction of the country’s economy during 
the war period.” 

He points out further that controllership “has had 
an important front line position in the production 
battle which our companies are waging.” 

He contrasts this state of affairs with that which 
prevailed as recently as a year ago, saying: ‘Since 
Pearl Harbor the added responsibilities that have 
come to our members, both from their companies and 
from the Government, have been greater than could 
have been conceived a year ago.” 

This is an interesting appraisal, on the eve of the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. It is emphasized by the message 
which the chairman of that affair, Mr. E. W. Burbott 
of Chicago, gave the men who comprise The Insti- 
tute, in the formal program of the national gathering. 
He said: 


“Total war calls for control by the Government of 
all the nation’s resources. Controls established by the 
Government flow naturally to the controllers of busi- 
ness concerns, to insure compliance by those concerns. 

“So total war has brought an endless array of new 
burdens and complicated problems to controllers. 
Each month, each week, new orders flow from au- 
thoritative sources in Washington—orders relating 
to details of business operation. Constant study, close 
attention, careful analysis and an intelligent under- 
standing by controllers of the real meaning of these 
orders, rules, and regulations are necessary if their 
companies are to avoid needless trouble, numerous 
complications, and serious losses. 
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“Cooperation between Government officials and 
controllers is essential if there is to be efficient, 
smooth operation under the rules laid down by Gov- 
ernment—if compliance with the orders is to be thor- 
ough and prompt. It is incumbent on Government to 
know the probable effects of orders which it con- 
templates issuing. Government officials and adminis- 
trative officers should be acquainted with the obsta- 
cles which businesses must meet and overcome, in 
complying with Government orders. 

“Today’s conditions call for unity of action be- 
tween Government and business, unity which best can 
be achieved by conference and understanding. It is 
with that objective in mind that the Controllers In- 
stitute of America has set up the three-day program 
of study, discussion and conference which will con- 
stitute its Eleventh Annual Meeting. Every session of 
the meeting will, in the opinion of the Committee, 
make a real contribution to the current work of con- 
trollers, under war conditions.” 


Controllers will thus get together in their national 
meeting with full realization of the responsibilities 
with which they are faced, and with a clear conception 
of the standing and usefulness of controllership to- 
day. 


Hard W ork Elicits Commendation 


he seems that each year brings with it some develop- 
ment that emphasizes the value of controllership to 
business—happenings that bring again and again to 
the attention of business managments the benefits 
that may be derived from constructive controllership 
service. It is truly a remarkably significant trend, one 
to which controllers are striving successfully, for the 
most part, to measure up. These are days of real stress 
for these men. With no thought of extra hours, or of 
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the great drain which this added work is making on 
their physical resources and energies, they are putting 
forth efforts which are all but superhuman, to meet 
the extraordinary demands that are being made on 
them. Ordinarily inconspicuous and unnoticed, their 
work and services have been such during the past year 
as to claim commendatory words from both Govern- 
ment and business. 


Renegotiation of Contracts 


A PROMINENT place in the discussions which will 

take place in Chicago during the coming national 
meeting of controllers—September 21-23—has been 
assigned to a subject which is claiming the attention 
of many controllers currently, the renegotiation of 
war contracts. Representatives of the Army, of the 
Navy, and of business, will cover practically all 
phases of the subject. Professor Thomas H. Sanders, 
who is serving as Chief of the War Production 
Board’s Cost Analysis Section, is on this program. He 
is on leave from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The material which will be 
brought out in this one session will be of immediate 
use to controllers. 


Post-War Controllership 


HE Controllers Institute of America has had a 
strong committee at work for several months, in 
an effort to appraise the special conditions which will 
be met by business concerns after the war is over, and 
what special problems for controllers will be entailed, 
with a view to making whatever provision can be 
made now to meet those problems most successfully. 
This subject will be dealt with at length in one of 
the sessions of the Chicago meeting. The Institute's 
Committee has prepared a report, which will be re- 
leased at that time. It is believed that it will prove to 
be a document that will be of great value, not only to 
controllers, but to business generally. Four control- 
lers of large concerns, a bank investment counselor, 
and Dr. Paul F. Cadman, economist of the American 
Bankers Association, will be heard on this program, 
which should be most enlightening to controllers and 
others. 


Taxes, Taxes, Taxes 


B Y the time the controllers assemble it is expected 
that they will have before them the report of the 
Senate Finance Committee on the proposed Federal 
Revenue Bill of 1942. A whole day is to be devoted to 
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discussion of Federal taxes by half a dozen authorities 
in this field. Mr. Thomas N. Tarleau, legislative coun- 
sel of the United States Treasury Department, will be 
one of those who will throw light on what is ahead in 
the field of taxation and Federal finances. 


Reports Required from Business by Government 


se Controllers Institute has been contributing a 
large way during the past three months to the so- 
lution of the problems of lightening the burden on 
business entailed in replying to the multitudinous re- 
quests for information, inquiries and questionnaires 
which have been coming from Washington and other 
governmental agencies in a steadily mounting vol- 
ume. 

By arrangement with a special committee of the 
War Production Board a representative of The In- 
stitute, Mr. E. Chester Peet, controller of Shell Oil 
Company, New York, spent several weeks in Wash- 
ington during July, August and early September, re- 
viewing the questionnaires and inquiry forms which 
have been going to business concerns. At various 
times Mr. Peet had the help of a dozen or more repre- 
sentatives of companies, for periods of three or four 
days, examining the questionnaires which were going 
to specific industries. 

The purpose of these reviews was to eliminate 
forms which were found to be unnecessary; to sim- 
plify others, and to combine several forms when that 
was found to be possible. Considerable progress was 
made, but much remains to be done. The results of 
this first attempt to ease this burden will be reported 
to Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

It must be noted with satisfaction that the W. P. B. 
and government officials generally have shown a most 
cooperative attitude toward this work, and have en- 
couraged the representatives of The Institute to be- 
lieve that the work will be continued and widened. 
Other governmental agencies will, it is believed, be 
drawn into this picture, and further assistance will be 
given by The Controllers Institute. 

A half day’s session at Chicago will be devoted to 
discussion of this problem. Mr. Peet, a member of The 
Institute, will tell of his experiences, and Dr. Stacy 
May, a member of the War Production Board, will 
discuss the Government's need for the figures which 
it seeks. 

All in all, this national meeting of controllers will 
mark real progress in many directions. 








A Case Study of Economic Progress 


In a timely survey recently published 
by The Twentieth Century Fund en- 
titled ‘Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?” certain conclusions were 
stated as a result of their comprehen- 
sive studies. 


1. ‘There is little evidence of general 
high profits being made in the field 
of distribution considered as a 
whole. It is safe to conclude, 
therefore, that if distribution does 
cost too much, it is not primarily 
because of ‘profiteering’ but for 
other reasons.” 

2. “If the cost of distzibution is to be 
reduced, economies must be gained 
either by eliminating functions and 
services now offered by distributors 
or by performing these functions 
more economically and efficiently.” 
Progress in this direction is made 
difficult by demands of the whole- 
sale distributors’ customers for va- 
riety of goods, immediacy and fre- 
quency of deliveries and servicing, 
and convenience of location of 
goods in relation to the customer. 

3. “If consistent effort is made to 
discover the facts, savings can un- 
doubtedly be effected. However, as 
long as the distributor does not 
know what it costs to sell small 
accounts, fill small orders, grant 
credit, accept returned goods or 
grant allowances for this or that, 
just so long is he apt to excuse 
high costs. He thinks he is com- 
pelled to render such services be- 
cause his competitors do. Thus he 
argues that they are merely a form 
of advertising or sales promotion. 
Such reasoning may be sound 
enough if he knows what the serv- 
ices really cost, but very few dis- 
tributors do know what they cost.” 


It therefore would seem useful to 
examine the figures for one type of 
wholesale distributor which has oper- 
ated in the rapidly changing and ex- 
panding electrical industry, and see 


in Distribution 


By L. M. Nichols 


what progress has been made in reduc- 
ing the cost of rendering more and 
improved services to its customers. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELECTRICAL 
WHOLESALER 


In 1929 there was taken the first 
comprehensive Census of Distribution, 
which was followed by interim cen- 
suses for 1933, 1935 and 1937 (on a 
sampling basis) and the regular decen- 
nial census of 1939. The figures on 
electrical wholesaling, published as a 
part of these census analyses, furnish 
an authoritative and illuminating his- 
tory of the economic progress of elec- 
trical wholesaling in that period. This 
was a most critical period, which be- 
gan with a four-year struggle for sur- 
vival. After the electrical wholesaler’s 
financial resources had been greatly de- 
pleted, beginning in 1933 it was neces- 
sary for him to expand his functions 
and services to handle the rapidly 
growing volume of specialty appliance 
business and other new developments 
in the electrical industry. More re- 
cently the electrical wholesaler has had 
to adapt his personnel and physical 
and financial facilities to handling 


government and other war contracts 
involving large dollar values and ex- 
treme speed of service under difficult 
conditions of retarded deliveries, and 
to adjust for the large volume of ap- 
pliance business which has disappeared 
due to government restrictions on the 
use of scarce materials in the manufac- 
ture of such appliances. 


EXPANSION OF ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALERS FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 


At the beginning of the period cov- 
ered by this survey (1929), the ac- 
cepted definition of a full function 
electrical wholesaler was “a firm or 
corporation performing the following 
functions :— 


1. Maintains and warehouses an 
adequate stock of standard electrical 
commodities sufficient to supply the 
trade. 

2. Maintains delivery service and 
facilities for pick up service. 

3. Maintains a selling organization 
trained to promote, specify and quote 
on electrical commodities, and to han- 
dle properly matters of service or mis- 
understanding with customers. 

4. Distributes catalogs showing and 





distribution. 





LOWERED COSTS AND INCREASED EFFICIENCY HIGHLIGHT 
THE HISTORY OF DISTRIBUTION IN THE ELECTRICAL 
GOODS FIELD 


In this article, prepared for The Controller by Mr. L. M. Nichols, 
a member of The Institute, there is presented a case study of the 
distribution of electrical goods which should go far to answer the 
contention that, from a broad economic point of view, distribu- 
tion costs are too high in proportion to manufacturing costs. 

Apart from the obvious advantages accruing to the purchaser 
in terms of service and maintenance facilities available through 
the distributor, Mr. Nichols’ study shows that, by distributing 
costs over a large number of products, each product can be dis- 
tributed more widely and at less expense than would be possible 
if each electrical goods manufacturer were to attempt his own 


—THE EDITOR 
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describing the most essential items in 
common use in the industry. 

5. Extends justified credit to the 
buyers within his territory upon rea- 
sonable terms.” 

Under present day requirements,* 
the electrical wholesaler must— 


1. Maintain a specially trained and 
adequate force of inside and outside 
salesmen who can 


1.1 Tell customers how, when and 
where each product is used. 

1.2 Keep industrial engineers promptly 
informed on new products and 
new methods that facilitate pro- 
duction or maintenance. 

1.3 Make “‘on the spot” demonstra- 

tions of new devices of interest to 

industrial buyers. 

Make voltage and other tests when 

there is trouble from improper 

wiring or overloading. 

1.5 Make foot-candle tests and sam- 
ple installations leading to better 
lighting installations, saving of 
eyesight, with fewer errors in 
clerical and manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

1.6 Help contractors take off material 
lists from specifications, leading to 


sounder bidding. 


2. Pay adequate salesmen’s salaries, 
commissions and traveling and enter- 
tainment expense, out of a constantly 
diminishing gross margin rate per 
transaction. 

3. Have executives, specialists and 
salesmen competent to furnish engi- 
neering service on government and 
other war contracts. In a booklet en- 
titled ‘Explanation of Principles for 
Determination of Costs Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts,’ mention is made 
of admissible selling expenses related 
in whole or in major part to technical, 
consulting and other services of appli- 
cation and adaptation of products to 
the uses and requirements of the cus- 
tomer, stating that— 


a= 
rd 


‘men who are nominally or actu- 
ally attached to the sales department 
but who are primarily technicians and 
product service engineers render serv- 
ices quite as important and necessary 
when products are sold to the govern- 
ment as when they are sold to other 


*Summarized from survey—‘‘Wholesaler’s 
Salesman,” May 1941. 


customers. In such cases before a sale 
can be effected some problem of appli- 
cation or design or capacity often ex- 
ists, and must be solved by the field 
representatives, backed up, if neces- 
sary, by a suitable technical organiza- 
tion, before the customer can place his 
order correctly.” 

4. Have his salesmen, edit and price 
and quotation clerks, and counter men 
keep up to date on technical products 
handled, their uses, codes and local 
rulings. They must also be able to in- 
form customers of the many involved 
priorities restrictions and the basis on 
which the proper ratings may be 
placed and extended in order to get 
deliveries from manufacturers essential 
to the conduct of the War. 

5. Supply catalogs and frequently 
changing price sheets free to customers. 

6. Extend credit up to 90 days or 
more, but must pay manufacturers 
promptly; must also absorb bad ac- 
count losses varying from one-half to 
two per cent. which may wipe out the 
major portion of his net income. 

7. Provide storage and speedy han- 
dling facilities for a constantly larger 
variety of products, and maintain ade- 
quate stocks of hundreds of manufac- 
turers’ lines. 

8. Follow up stock orders, back- 
orders, pick-up and direct shipments 
(many successive part shipments) and 
expedite such shipments by expensive 
telephone calls and telegrams, air mail 
and special delivery letters, air and ex- 
press shipments. 

9. Absorb the expense of many 
more incoming split and L.C.L. ship- 
ments from manufacturers, and part 
shipments and special deliveries to 
customers. 

10. Deliver to the customer at the 
point of use in a single delivery a 
large variety of material produced by 
different manufacturers, otherwise im- 
possible to assemble at that point 
without weeks of delay. Split down 
quantities to be delivered to suit the 
customer’s exact day by day needs and 
assemble into a single shipment many 
sizes, types and quantities of the prod- 
ucts of many manufacturers. 

11. Furnish adequate servicing, re- 
pair and refinishing facilities for an 
ever-growing variety of appliances and 


technical apparatus, such as motors, 
absorbing the expense of returning 
defective parts to manufacturers in ob- 
taining adjustments thereon. 

12. Check a larger number of te- 
ceiving and shipping records, check 
and pay a larger number of invoices, 
issue a larger number of bills and 
statements, keep new and complicated 
“priorities” and ‘“‘end-use’’ records, 
keep books and follow for collection 
slower accounts, accept returned goods, 
issue credits and adjust claims regard- 
less of how distant manufacturers ulti- 
mately adjust, maintain in good oper- 
ating condition, trucks for delivery 
service, cars for salesmen and facili- 
ties for storing and servicing automo- 
tive equipment. 


ECONOMICAL METHODS AND POLICIES 
DEVISED AND ADOPTED 


A review of methods successfully 
adopted by electrical wholesalers in 
giving more satisfactory and effective 
service to customers at a reduced cost 
includes the following: 


1. Control of free servicing ex- 
penses on defective merchandise with- 
in limits compensated for by the man- 
ufacturer. (guaranty period) \Avoidance 
of waste in sales promotion material. 

2. Specialized sales expense only 
where it is warranted by volume and 
margin rate. 

3. Elimination of uneconomical cov- 
erage of territory. 

4. Avoidance of too extensive free 
delivery zones. 

5. Avoidance of abnormal bad ac- 
count losses by not making too liberal 
extension of credit. 

6. Avoidance of markdown losses 
and attainment of better merchandise 
turnover by prompt disposition of ob- 
solete and inactive items and control 
of current buying. 

7. Enforced restrictions on returns. 
Control salesmen’s overselling which 
results in “‘sales policy” returns. 

8. Reduction in the total expense of 
handling small orders under $5 (35 
per cent. of total number and only 
three per cent. of total sales value) 
both by reducing the number of such 
and the expense of handling each small 
order which has to be filled as a neces- 
saty accommodation to customers. In 
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many cases too large discounts had 
been granted on such sales to casual 
customers. The excessive expense of 
small orders has been remedied in 
several ways. 

8.1 Persuading the customer, large 
or small, that an unnecessary number 
of orders is just as uneconomical for 
him as for the electrical wholesaler, 
since it involves his placing an un- 
necessarily large number of orders, re- 
ceiving and checking the numerous 
shipments and invoices, and voucher- 
ing them for payment. Realization of 
this fact will lead the customer to ac- 
cumulate his buying orders and to 
avoid splitting down his orders among 
competitors too much, based on small 
differentials in price. 

8.2 Routines for handling small 
orders as a class have been simplified 
through omission of certain operations. 
They were treated as an unclassified 


tice on small orders, which were previ- 
ously delivered free, at least in the case 
of casual customers and small accounts. 

8.5 The size of the average order 
from customers has been increased by 
setting the quantity or dollar value and 
discount brackets at points which are 
economical and practical for customers. 
This applies particularly to commodi- 
ties of low unit values, such as wiring 
devices, fuses, outlet boxes, fittings, 
low priced clocks and heating devices. 

9. Economies by adoption of me- 
chanical bookkeeping methods, statis- 
tical tabulation by ‘‘peg-board” meth- 
ods, card-slotting devices, and so on. 


CONTROL OF EXPENSES THROUGH 
BUDGETING 


In some cases controllable expenses 
have been effectively “‘controlled’’ not 


Ave. Sales Oper. 


performing this more convenient and 
available, but still more economical, 
service for his customers, the whole- 
saler had to contend with the fact that 
the volume of sales per establishment 
had been reduced from nearly $400,- 
000 to approximately $250,000 per 
establishment. Furthermore, it took 
37,821 employees to man the ex- 
panded number of service establish- 
ments in 1939 compared with only 
34,854 employees in 1929, but through 
savings and economies, the total ex- 
penses of performing this service were 
reduced by over $12,400,000. 

The electrical wholesaler’s economic 
progress in distribution is clearly sum- 
marized by the following U. S. Census 
figures covering the period from 1929 
to 1939, inclusive:— 


Per Cent 


Exp.(X) Turn- 


7 Te ss 


; ; ME Pay- 
yep = all accounting and statistical No. perEstab. Sales(T) Exp.(T) toSales Empl. roll(T) Stocks(T) over 
operations and records, and costed as 1929 2,182 $388,000 $846,689 $143,083 16.9 34,854 $70,682 $95,899 8.8 
a group at an estimated gross margin 1933 2,125 130,000 275,839 61,450 22.3 20,261 30,876 44,266 6.2 
1935 2,438 236,000 99,460 17.4 30,088 52,495 75,424 7.6 


576,542 
pet cent. 1939 3,072 257,000 130,660 16.6 37,821 71,599 983,485 9.4 


788,024 





8.3. The wholesaler has avoided the 
shipment of small quantities as back 
orders by carrying adequate stocks of 
standard items that are in demand 
from his customers. This was some- 
times not done because his merchan- 
dise investment was overloaded with 
the residue of obsolete and inactive 
items piled up over a period of years. 
If these items are cleared currently 
before inventory each year, he not only 
has a smaller ultimate loss but can 
afford to buy at favorable quantity 
discounts and carry adequate quanti- 
ties of items which he should have in 
stock. By properly informing his sales- 
men, so that they can feature and offer 
for sale items which he stocks, the 
wholesaler has avoided having to order 
a carton of 50 to fill an order for 
seven of an odd item for which the 
salesman could have persuaded a cus- 
tomer to order an acceptable substitute 
which was already in stock. 

8.4 In place of the minimum 
charge on small orders which raises 
specific resistance, particularly from 
large customers who see that they are 
paying in excess of a reasonable price 
for the particular item involved, a 
10 per cent. ‘‘service’ or ‘‘delivery” 
charge has been made common prac- 


(T) Expressed in thousands of dollars. 


through a fixed expense budget in dol- 
lars monthly for the year (since budg- 
eted sales and income may not be 
realized) but through budgeted oper- 
ating ratios that help keep these ex- 
penses in proper relation to any fluc- 
tuations in operating income or by 
budgeted expenses per transaction. Per- 
centages to sales on various expense 
items are misleading because of vary- 
ing percentages of operating income 
to sales and the fluctuating sales value 
per transaction. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS SHOWN BY 
CENSUS FIGURES—1929-1939 


In bringing this quicker and more 
convenient service to the customer, the 
electrical wholesaler in 1939 operated 
with 3,072 separate establishments lo- 
cated in a much larger number of cities 
than were the 2,182 establishments in 
1929. He performed this expanded 
service at an expense of only $130,- 
660,000 in 1939 against $143,083,000 
in 1929, with a somewhat smaller vol- 
ume of sales and gross margin avail- 
able to cover expenses in 1939. In 


In spite of a larger number of mer- 
chandise stocks, distributed in 40 per 
cent. more locations, the electrical 
wholesaler between 1929 and 1939 
improved the rate of turnover of his 
merchandise investment by sales from 
8.8 times to 9.4 times, thus decreasing 
the relative cost of carrying this mer- 
chandise investment expressed as a 
per cent. expense to sales. 

The variations in sales volume and 
per cent. expense to sales for the vari- 
ous classes of wholesalers are shown 
in Table A on the following page. 


RADIO AND REFRIGERATOR 
DISTRIBUTION 


In 1929 the specialized radio dis- 
tributors were able to operate at a 
relatively low per cent. expense to 
sales because of the large volume of 
sales done by them (averaging nearly 
$500,000 per establishment). By 1933 
the depression had put over one third 
of them out of business and the sur- 
vivors averaged less than $100,000 
sales per establishment with a conse- 
quent increase in per cent. expense to 
sales, proportionately much greater 





% 
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TABLE A handle the business at a lower expense 
SALES VOLUME (T) per cent. to sales as indicated by the 
1929 1933 1935 1939 table shown above. 
OME ES DS ER a $413,804 ($184,233 $300,377 The breadth of coverage and serv- 
Apparatus and Equipment.......... 77,856 $188,745 1 20,931 24,214 ice of electrical wholesalers according 
Wiking Supplies and Const. Mat. ) J | 7683 126738 ao the latest Census figures (1939) is 
Refrigeration ...........+.+++-+- 38,755 47,685 \ 294,519 118.018 shown in Table B. 
A Se, Se ae ar ere (x) (x) 106,242 The extent to which the electrical 
NR ila <a elan cased $846,689 $275,839 $576,542 ~—«-$788,024 + Wholesaler has been able to serve this 
wide range of customers at a decreas- 
PER CENT EXPENSE TO SALES ing rate of expense to them over this 
1929 1933 1935 1939 period (without too great a rate of 
NN a ie nas la ine acres 16.9% 14.6% 13.4% expense even in a year like 1933, when 
Apparatus and Equipment... 0.6.6. 18.7 \ 21.8% {211 23:7 sales volume was less than one-third 
Beas Sorat ted Gove Ms MBS) of 1908), is hamamelb ete 
EE ks w oh iccxesch ine vagas 22.5 23.6 18.2 + 17.0 panying chart. On this chart the per 
LO ete a eee ee (x) (x) 20.1 cent. expense to sales is plotted on an 
is natiiacanas akesih ees 16.9% 22.3% 17.4% 16.6% inverted scale to show the correlation 
faa Mailed tig Kieemesl Line. of expense rate to varying sales vol- 
(T) Expressed in thousands of dollars. umes. In relation to volume, the per- 
formance in 1939 compared with 1929 
TABLE B was at a relatively more economical 
Electrical Wholesalers by Classes Per Cent. to Total Sales—Sales to expense rate (16.6 per cent. to sales 
: Retailers & Ind. & W hole- Con- compared to 16.9 per cent.) in spite of 
General Line a Fail — oe — 7) ‘i asi . greater variety of services g erformed 
Appts. & Eq. 207. «24,214 26.5 52.6 13.0 6.1 1.8 particularly in the specialty appliance 
WS & Cons. Mat. 955 ape ip we oe iy 7 business, and, as stated above, with 40 
Rr $55 tteois,=s683~=*«iaSSC*«iLA:=<=*t«‘aSSSSSOB.——«#PUF_ Cent. more establishments, which 
All Other 628 106,242 76.7 8.5 10.5 1.0 3.3 had to be operated on 7 per cent. 
less sales volume. All of these func- 
TOTAL SOT? G7SB.028 tions had to be performed at a lower 


(T) Expressed in thousands of dollars. 


(x) “Pick-up” service and sales to sub-jobbers. expense per transaction to keep within 


the diminishing gross margin per 


than that of general line wholesalers. 
In the meantime a new type of spe- 
cialty appliance distributor specializ- 
ing in refrigeration had come into the 
picture, who by 1935 accounted for a 
very large portion of the electrical 
wholesaling business. 

During the pioneering stages of both 


up to meet the special requirements of 
this business on an economical basis, 
since its seasonal peaks could be bal- 
anced with other seasonal peaks to get 
an even flow of business throughout 
the year. They were therefore able to 


transaction, which was due not only 
to lower unit sales values of radios, 
refrigerators, lamps, and the like, but 
also to a diminishing gross margin 
rate in the period 1929-1939. 


(Please turn to page 434) 











radio and refrigeration, the develop- | 
ment of the sales volume with new U. S. CENSUS —ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS | 
customers involved necessarily large | 
expenditures for advertising, sales pro- Sales (T) Per Cent. Exp. to Sales 
motion and display. In 1935, for in- 1929 $846,689 16.9 
stance, the selling expenses of spe- — page (x) 
cialty appliance distributors (includ- a tare (x) 
ing radio) as a group were 9.4 per 1933 375,839 (x) 22.3 
cent. of sales compared with 4.9 per 1934 scminan (x) ; 
cent. for general line and other types 1935 576,542 17.4 
of electrical wholesalers. 1936 740,000 (x) 
By 1939 the marketing of radio and 1937 870,000 (x) 16.2 (y) 
refrigeration as one of many other 1938 650,000 (x) 
appliance lines bought by the domestic 1939 788,024 16.6 
consumer through general merchandis- (T) Expressed in thousands of dollars. 
ing channels allowed much of this (x) Estimates based on Industry figures. 
business to flow through general line (y) Estimate based on Special Sample Census. 
wholesalers who had set themselves eS ie oie c i RRO Se ae ae ey err a 

















The Problem of the Controller in 
Hiring and Training Employees 
Under Wartime Conditions 








By the Committee on Technical Information and Research, R. S. HOLDEN, Chairman 








The Committee on Technical In- 
formation and Research presents a re- 
port based on the thought and experi- 
ence of the majority of its thirty-five 
members on what may be encountered 
in the attempt to maintain an adequate 
force of employees in the near future 
and how to prepare to meet related 
emergencies as they arise. 

It should be remembered that in one 
section of the country controllers may 
have occasion to be more alert to the 
importance of this question than con- 
trollers in another section—and that 
the number of industrial sections rep- 
resented by the members of the Com- 
mittee is considerable. Apropos of this 
assertion is the accurate judgment of 
one of our members who as soon as the 
act providing for compulsory military 
training was passed foresaw the even- 
tuality of war and began immediately 
to make plans for making certain that 
his company would continue to receive 
the full benefit of the work for which 
he, as controller, was responsible. 

Also it should be remembered that 
a few companies of which some of the 
members of the Committee are con- 
trollers have been engaged wholly for 
a period longer than that since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, in the manufacture of the 
implements of war Apropos of this 
fact is the comment of one of our 
members that for him no unusual em- 
ployment problem exists because prod- 
ucts which his company is manufactur- 
ing are too essential. Naturally a com- 
pany which for a considerable period 
has been turning out vital war prod- 
ucts on a large scale has reason to con- 
sider that it has first call on the neces- 
sary number of qualified employees, 
but whether such an advantage will 
continue to be realized only future de- 
velopments will determine. 


The Committee has directed its 
thought to certain specific questions 
such as those which follow. 


IN VIEW OF THE PRESENT IN- 
CREASE AND OF THE PROSPECT 
OF A MUCH GREATER INCREASE 
IN WORK OF AN ACCOUNTING 
NATURE, WHAT METHODS ARE 
BEING USED TO TRAIN EM- 
PLOYEES FOR JOBS UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CONTROL- 
LER TO TAKE THE PLACE OF MEN 
WHO MAY BE DRAFTED FOR 
SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES? 

While by far the largest number of 
members of the Committee is definitely 
planning to fill vacancies as far as pos- 
sible with female employees, some 
members are deliberately relying on 
their ability to obtain employees in ac- 
cordance with their previously estab- 
lished practice while a few members 
are already engaged in establishing a 
force of employees—in some cases 


male employees, in some cases female 
employees, and in other cases both 
male and female employees—for the 
purpose of training them to take the 
place of men in military service. 

Many of the reasons which the Com- 
mittee members give for their deci- 
sions and many of their comments are 
of especial interest and are quoted in 
this report. 


A Food Products Company 
in the East 

The controller of this company be- 
gan his planning immediately after the 
act providing for compulsory military 
training was passed. He has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“As soon as the act providing for com- 
pulsory military training in this country 
was passed we started to put girls on jobs 
which were filled by men who were likely 
to be classified under I-A. We did this 
with the thought that there was a possibil- 
ity that the United States would be dragged 
into an actual shooting war, and that, if 





ing controllers today. 


management. 





A NEW TECHNIQUE OF OFFICE AND ACCOUNTING 
MANAGEMENT MAY ARISE FROM THE WAR 


In this article, prepared by the Committee on Technical In- 
formation and Research of The Controllers Institute of America, 
R. S. Holden, Chairman, there are presented the experience and 
convictions of 35 Committee members on personnel problems fac- 


Training of women for positions in the accounting department 
is discussed, as is the use of women in supervisory positions. The 
possible complicating shortage of machines and service ma- 
chines, combined with a shortage of accounting machine opera- 
tors themselves, is examined, with comments and company ex- 
periences that should be valuable to every reader. The possibility 
is advanced that adjustments which will have to be made to war 
conditions may result in new techniques of office and accounting 


As is its custom, the Committee has done a splendid job of re- 
search on a subject of concrete interest to all controllers. 


—THE EDITOR 
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sO, Our man-power would be materially de- 
pleted. 

“This action brought about a change in 
our iong-term policy of hiring male mes- 
sengers and training them up through the 
ranks to clerical jobs. Of course we had to 
continue to hire messengers because some 
of the boys were drafted. However we 
have tried to get younger boys so they 
would be on the job at least a year and a 
half before becoming subject to the draft. 
We have put them on with no intention 
of working them up any higher than to a 
simple machine job. This, of course, means 
that we stopped replacing clerks, who left 
for military training or other reasons, with 
the older messenger boys who had learned 
something about the business during their 
period in messenger service as they had 
been kept busy doing minor clerical and 
filing jobs when not on errands. Instead 
we started in hiring girls who had little 
or great experience, in accordance with 
the requirements of the job to be filled. 
So far we have been able to get these girls 
enough in advance of the actual separation 
of the male employee to permit the latter 
to give the new employee a fair idea of the 
job.” 


A Drug Manufacturing Firm 
in the Middle West 
In this company the situation has 
been first approached by the means of 
a survey to determine the positions 
which may be filled by women. 


“We have in our financial division de- 
termined the number of our present em- 
ployees which we expect will be called to 
the colors. We have conferred with them 
as to their intentions and have a pretty 
definite idea of when they may enter the 
service. 

“The survey has also determined the 
number of positions formerly filled by men 
which may be filled by women for the 
duration. As the time approaches for their 
leaving, either by voluntary enlistment or 
by induction, then we either promote some- 
one in our organization to fill these posi- 
tions or else secure additional help and 
begin their training. 

“The company has recently recognized a 
new type of employee who is designated as 
temporary for the duration, who is told in 
advance that shortly after the end of hos- 
tilities he may be replaced by a former 
employee who, having served in the armed 
services, is returning for re-employment.” 


A Foundry Company in 
the Middle West 

The controller of this company has 
been unusually mindful of this prob- 
lem and intends to use female em- 
ployees to the fullest possible extent 
but is confronted with certain specific 
requirements which he describes as fol- 
lows: 


“Wherever possible we are replacing men 
leaving the employ of the company by men 
of company experience that were previously 
employed in positions of lesser responsibil- 
ity. Following this procedure usually re- 
sults in a universal change in the organiza- 
tion when an employee is inducted into 
military service, filling one of the lower 
positions with a new employee from outside 
of the company. 

“The type of experience required for the 
majority of responsible jobs in our account- 
ing department cannot be secured in many 
other compaies, and, therefore, we are not 
endeavoring to employ experienced people 
to any great extent. We are, however, 
planning to open a new foundry that will 
be engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of war material products in which it will be 
necessary for us to have an accounting 
organization consisting of approximately 
200 employees. Prior to the time that we 
open this plant, we plan to train some of 
the individuals for the accounting organiza- 
tion in the existing operating plants of the 
company. This training period will vary 
from four to 16 weeks in length depending 
upon the job. 

“So much of our work, particularly in 
the operating plant, requires male em- 
ployees that very little effort has been 
made towards the replacing of men with 
female employees. In the main office, where 
working conditions are conducive to the 
employment of female employees, wherever 
possible girls have been placed in clerical 
positions. This change-over has been grad- 
ual since we anticipated the demand that 
would be made on our male employees im- 
mediately after the draft for ‘training’ was 
put into effect.” 


A Publication Company 
in the East 
While the controller of this com- 
pany does not believe that his problem 
will be great at the present time, he 
makes the following interesting and 
useful comment: 


“We have always tried to have a sufh- 
cient number of employees trained for posi- 
tions under the supervision of the control- 
ler and some of these positions are occu- 
pied by female employees. Male employees 
in the most part are men who have de- 
pendents and have been placed in 3-A 
classification and who, we hope, will not 
be called upon for military service. How- 
ever, the conditions in our organization 
would scarcely compare with many other 
organizations. 

“It is my belief that plans should be 
made by any controller, regardless of the 
fact his male employees have not been 
called for military service, to have female 
employees so trained that they can take 
over these positions should a vacancy exist. 
With the demands the government is now 
making both for military service and civil- 
ian positions, it is doubtful that few of 
the male employees in any organization 


will escape one of these services. With this 
thought in mind, it would seem a waste of 
time to employ male employees to fill posi- 
tions which will perhaps be vacant in the 
near future because of military or civilian 
needs. Many capable female employees can 
be trained for these positions due to- the 
fact that many accounting schools have 
turned out many female certified account- 
ants.” 


A Retail Merchandising 
Company in the East 


The comment which the controller 
of this company makes is of unusual 
interest because his company even in 
ordinary times employs many women 
and therefore knows a great deal about 
their ability. 

“Due to the scarcity of male employees 
for accounting work under the supervision 
of the controller as a result of the military 
requirements, we have been forced to use 
female help in our store to replace them. 

“For the past year we have trained sev- 
eral girls in accounting practice. .... In 
arranging for this, it was necessary that we 
give up the hope of obtaining experienced 
people and instead train people to take 
over these jobs.” 


A Food Company in 
the Middle West 


While the controller of this com- 
pany is hiring a few more female em- 
ployees than usual he believes that he 
can continue to rely chiefly on male 
employees. 


“Our general offices are located in Chi- 
cago, with approximately three hundred 
employees, including all the general su- 
pervisory employees. Small sales offices are 
maintained in about forty states, and mill 
offices include those employees necessary 
to the operation of the mill and the factory 
accounting. 

“So far we have not been seriously hurt 
by withdrawals for military service, nor by 
the additional volume of work of an ac- 
counting nature to fulfill our government 
requirements. We do expect that within 
the next six months we will really feel 
the impact of this developing situation and 
we are attempting to so organize our office 
work that smaller units may be employed 
with male supervisors and female clerks. 
There has been a small increase in our of- 
fice force anticipating this situation. In 
other words, we are bringing in a few 
more girls and putting them in the various 
groups for the purpose of spreading the 
work and training them at the same time.” 


A Machine Manufacturing 
Company in the East 
From his comment given below it 
will be seen that the controller of this 
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company feels that female employees 
are doing their work satisfactorily. 


“In the summer of 1940 we discon- 
tinued the employment of any new male 
employee for training in office or account- 
ing work. It had always been the practice 
of bringing in young men to start as mes- 
sengers in clerical positions and to be 
gradually advanced as openings developed 
or as the need for additional personnel re- 
quired. Very rarely was it necessary to go 
out and employ experienced people. 

“The major difficulty in this connection 
has always been that the better type of 
employees were induced to take straight 
academic courses in high schools and would, 
therefore, be completely unqualified for 
commercial work unless they could be in- 
duced to take special courses in evening 
schools or extension work in colleges. 

“So far the practice of bringing in fe- 
males has been successful although here 
again the lack of commercial preparation 
training received in high schools is a seri- 
ous handicap. There is already a shortage 
of high school graduates with proper quali- 
fications and trained office workers on cal- 
culating machines, and the like. 

“In order to provide talent for training 
it is necessary to carry several extra new 
employees almost constantly, and this prac- 
tice will continue to be necessary.” 


A Manufacturing Company 
in the East 


In this company the controller is 
leaning toward the practice of employ- 
ing women but as yet has not had 
enough experience with such employ- 
ment to make a specific statement re- 
garding it. 

“We have not established any special 
force to be trained to take over jobs that 
may become vacant because of wartime 
conditions. We are making it a point to 
keep our regular organization somewhat 
above normal levels, that is, we are carry- 
ing more experienced people than we would 
under normal conditions because of the 
practical certainty of losses in personnel 
over the next six months to a year. In 
order to make this policy effective we are 
still adding new experienced employees, 
confining ourselves in the case of men to 
those whose draft status is such that it does 
not seem likely that they will be subject 
to early call. Where a man is already 
employed we do not consider it wise to 
engage him unless he is over draft age, has 
two or three dependents, or is for some 
reason disqualified for military service. We 
recognize that the time may come when 
because of the increased war effort even 
men in these classifications will be drafted 
for some kind of military or civilian serv- 
ice. We hope to be able to meet this situa- 
tion in part by the increased employment 
of women and older men, but we antici- 


pate some difficulty in filling the key jobs 
in our accounting organization by this 
means and we are preparing to simplify our 
accounting procedures as it becomes neces- 
sary. Our operating executives are reluc- 
tant to give up the information which will 
necessarily be lost by such a simplification 
process and we are making our plans, so 
far as possible, to retrench gradually and 
to leave the way open for a prompt resump- 
tion of our normal procedures as soon as 
the emergency is past. 

“We have made a little progress in try- 
ing out the employment of women in posi- 
tions normally held by men, but do not 
yet have enough experience to know just 
how far we can go with this plan in the 
more important accounting positions. Of 
course there is not a great supply of women 
who are technically trained in accounting, 
but this condition may remedy itself if the 
emergency continues. Many of the super- 
visory positions in departments such as 
order-writing, typing, filing, and so on, 
have always been held by women, who 
have done a satisfactory and in some cases 
outstanding job on this type of work.” 


A Packing Company on 
the Pacific Coast 


In this company the controller is 
filling all possible vacancies with fe- 
male employees, but has not yet found 
it necessary to plan a definite program. 


“We do not have any definite program 
of training employees taking the place of 
men who are leaving to go into military 
service, but we have been following the 
policy of shifting around exempt employees 
—both men and women—in such a manner 
as to have them reasonably familiar with 
the work of those employees who, we have 
reason to believe, will be called into mil- 
itary service. 

“We have given up all hope of being 
able to hire any large number of experi- 
enced people to take the place of those 
leaving; we are hiring as many as possible, 
in some cases adding extra people to our 
payroll in anticipation of others being 
called in the near future. 

“Insofar as possible we are filling the 
vacancies with female employees. In fact 
we are anticipating having to staff our 
tabulating machine room almost entirely 
with women where it has been our policy 
to use men in this department.” 


A Chemical Manufacturing 
Company in the East 
In this company the controller has 
approached the problem in a system- 
atic way and hopes that he will be able 
to fill vacancies with male employees. 
He makes the following comment: 


“We have established a list of the draft 
status of each employee and for each man 


in an early classification we have employed 
an understudy, either draft deferred be- 
cause of physical reasons or dependency, or 
beyond the draft age. is 

“We expect to fill vacancies with male 
employees. How long we can continue we 
do not know, but so far it has not been 
necessary to employ females.” 


A Packing Company in 
the Middle West 


While the controller of this com- 
pany says that more women than usual 
are being employed, he does not ex- 
pect that the policy of using male em- 
ployees will have to be changed. 


“This company has always maintained 
the practice of filling the more advanced 
positions by promotion within the ranks 
and, therefore, practically all new em- 
ployees are taken at the lower levels and 
given training from that point on. 

“In the light of the more accelerated 
turnover we have taken on more of such 
younger employees and have thus provided 
the men and women to replace those who 
have been drafted. We are not depending 
on the possibility of employing experienced 
people as needed. 

“We are filling as many vacancies with 
male employees as possible, and we do not 
anticipate that that policy will be changed, 
although, of course, more women are be- 
ing used for a great many positions, as is 
to be expected.” 


A Steel Company 
in the West 


In this company the controller ex- 
pects to meet the employment prob- 
lem largely with the expanded use of 
office machines. 


“We think that this problem in the 
accounting department will be largely an- 
swered by an expanded application of tabu- 
lating machines to our work. At the pres- 
ent time we are completing a survey of all 
our procedures which will lead to almost 
complete mechanization in our general ac- 
counting office within the next six or nine 
months. We anticipate some delay in de- 
livery of this equipment. However, be- 
cause of the large percentage of our prod- 
uct now being used in the war effort, we 
feel that this delay will not be too great. 

“At the present time in the accounting 
department we have no force which will 
be used to train people to take over jobs 
of people who are lost to the armed 
forces.” 


A Razor Manufacturing 
Company in the East 
The controller of this company has 
not yet found it necessary to hire fe- 
male employees and has the following 
to say about it: 
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“So far we have experienced no difh- 
culty in getting men and women for the 
controller’s division. In fact we have been 
able to anticipate probable further vacan- 
cies by hiring additional men. 

“We have found it impossible to hire 
men for some specialized jobs such as the 
operating of tabulating machines. In cases 
of this sort we have found it necessary, as 
have many concerns in this section, to train 
our own employees. 

“We have not as yet had to face the 
problem of replacing men with women. We 
know that this undoubtedly will come and 
expect that when the occasion arises we 
will have done enough preliminary plan- 
ning to be ready for it.” 


A Food Products Company 
in the Middle West 


Because of a certain consistent pol- 
icy which has been followed for sev- 
eral years the controller of this com- 
pany does not anticipate any serious 
employment problem. 


“Several years ago we adopted a policy 
of employing for office work only young 
men and women directly from high school 
and college. These young people are placed 
in junior clerical and stenographic posi- 
tions. A program of education or training 
(somewhat informal) for the jobs next in 
line and for jobs of a similar nature to 
those occupied has been in operation for 
a number of years. It is my opinion that 
in most cases our policy and practice will 
be adequate for any situations which may 
develop. 

“We have depended on training to give 
us our experienced people. We have rarely 
employed people because of their experi- 
ence. 

“We are uncertain as to how long and to 
what extent we can continue to fill va- 
cancies with male employees. We expect 
to continue to employ a number of high 
school boys and possibly some college men. 

“We expect that it will be necessary to 
employ a larger percentage of young women 
than in the past. At present our local situ- 
ation is not serious. However, this may 
be changed soon. It is quite possible that 
should we find it necessary to employ a 
larger percentage of young women than we 
are currently doing, we will do so with 
the understanding that they will occupy 
positions on a temporary basis and likely 
for the ‘duration’ only. At the end of 
the war it will probably be necessary that 
we re-employ a large number of young men. 
If so, some of the young women who have 
been employed may be displaced.” 


A Mining and Manufacturing 
Company in the Middle West 
In this company the practice of 
keeping additional employees contin- 
ually in training is used. 


“We have not as yet experienced any 
great difficulty in replacing men or boys 
who have been called for military service. 
On the other hand, in such departments 
as we have men liable for military service 
we have prepared to meet the situation by 
the employment of one or two extra persons 
in each department who are constantly in 
training. 

“While this may seem expensive, it seems 
to work out better than any elaborate scheme 
for training people for all positions in all 
departments.” 


A Manufacturing Company 
in the East 


In this company the controller has 
carefully analyzed the employment sit- 
uation and believes that the standards 
of his work may be maintained 
through the temporary employment of 
married women who have had some 
business experience. 


“In all of the higher supervisory posi- 
tions we are fortunate in having employees 
who because of dependents or age, or both, 
are not subject to call for service in the 
armed forces. 

“In order to prepare for eventualities, 
a list of employees, both male and female, 
was prepared by departments, classified as 
follows: 

(a) All male employees who were likely 
to be selected for service in the armed 
forces. 

(b) All male and female employees of 
supervisory caliber. 

“Those employees, both male and female, 
who were listed as being of supervisory 
caliber were trained in more important 
work and advanced in position and salary 
as the occasion arose. 

“In the case of vacancies in male posi- 
tions, we have been able to fill these with 
older men who are not subject to call for 
service in the armed forces. Further, we 
find that there are a lot of married women 
with good business experience now seeking 
employment since their husbands have been 
called to service and we have availed our- 
selves of a great deal of this class of help.” 


A Mining Company 
in the West 


In this company the controller's so- 
lution of his employment problem ap- 
pears to be both unique and effective. 


“For a good many years this company 
has followed the practice of having only 
male office employees. All employees com- 
ing into the office were hired as stenog- 
raphers. A very thorough check of their 
schooling and background was made and 
comparatively simple tests were given to 
them before employment. These tests were 
merely for the purpose of "determining 
ahead of time whether or not we wished 
to hire the applicant at all. 


“Most of our new employees were just 
out of school, as we felt that we pre- 
ferred to train our employees ourselves 
rather than to bring in employees who had 
been trained elsewhere. This results in a 
large number of our employees being young 
men and subject to draft. 

“With the changing conditions of the 
past few months, it became apparent to 
us that we could not count, in the future, 
on a supply of young men for positions in 
our organization, and in fact, that we 
would be almost certain to lose more than 
fifty per cent. of those now in our employ. 

“So far we have only lost a few of our 
employees. On account of the inevitable 
loss of a number of the rest of our em- 
ployees through the draft, we started, in 
December, hiring girls, and these girls have 
been put on particular jobs under the su- 
pervision of the employee who was for- 
merly on this job. This has resulted, in a 
very few months, in giving us a new per- 
sonnel trained by the old personnel, which 
will be able to carry on the particular work 
when and if the former personnel leaves 
our service.” 


DO YOU EXPECT SOON TO SEE A 
SHORTAGE IN THE JOBS SUCH AS 
COMPUTING MACHINE OPER- 
ATORS, TYPISTS, AND OTHER 
MACHINE OPERATORS—JOBS 
WHICH ARE ORDINARILY FILLED 
BY FEMALE EMPLOYEES? IF YOU 
ANTICIPATE SUCH A SHORTAGE, 
WHAT PLANS ARE YOU MAKING 
TO MEET IT? DO YOU BELIEVE 
THAT FEMALE EMPLOYEES ON 
THIS TYPE OF WORK SHOULD BE 
USED TO FILL THE VACANCIES 
CAUSED BY MEN LEAVING FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE? 


There is practically unanimous opin- 
ion that we are faced with a shortage 
of employees for office machine jobs. 
A few members of the Committee say 
that the shortage, particularly the short- 
age of tabulating machine operators, 
and more especially punch card opera- 
tors, is already acute. The feeling is 
general that the only way in which 
the shortage of employees for machine 
jobs can be met is to hire and train 
inexperienced female employees. 

As to whether it is advisable to 
transfer female employees now on ma- 
chine jobs to fill vacancies in other 
types of work or to hire new, inex- 
perienced female employees for such 
other types of work there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. A considerable num- 
ber of the Committee members has not 
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War Economy and the Years To Come 


Under the general title of “War 
Economy,” one might discuss almost 
anything under the high heavens. I 
have picked two general topics for 
discussion. One deals with quite im- 
mediate problems, and one with con- 
ditions which I think are far more 
fundamental. 

It is just a little over five months 
ago since the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor. At that time there were em- 
ployed in defense industries, includ- 
ing Lease-Lend and in the Army, 
about five million men, ‘and we were 
spending something less than one 
billion dollars per month for war 
purposes. At the present time we are 
spending at the rate of about three 
and a half billions, and there are ap- 
proximately seventeen million men 
in the army or in war industries. 
Present estimates are that we will be 
spending at the rate of roughly five 
billions of dollars a month by the be- 
ginning of 1943, and it is estimated 
that there will be roughly, twenty- 
five million men employed either in 
war pursuits or in the army, which 
will be nearly one-half the total pro- 
ductive force of the country. That 
can only mean, and obviously does 
mean, that the flow of peace goods 
will be very greatly diminished. I 
should make a guess that the total 
flow of peace time goods by early 
1943 will be at a rate less than that 
of the flow of peace goods in the 
years 1932-33. We will be enjoying 
at once new records in total produc- 
tions, and deep depression in terms 
of peace goods. 


First Task Is To Avow INFLATION 


It is the essential task of war econ- 
omy to make this transition from 
peace production without serious in- 
flation. If we examine the recent 
presidential proposals without going 
into great detail, we find that they 
Propose essentially a tax on industry 
and a tax on savings. We do not 
know whether or not the stabiliza- 


By Dr. Heiskell B. Whaling 


tion of wages means fixing wage 
rates or whether it means stabilizing 
them in relation to cost of living, 
but in any event there is no attack on 
the problems which are fundamental. 
There is no appreciable limitation of 
consumption, since over half of the 
national consuming power lies in the 
groups with incomes of $2500 and 
less. If these proposals are to be 
more than mere soporifics we must 
add to them additional proposals: 
One, government must practice econ- 
omy in respect to all other spending 
save war spending, and should ob- 
serve economy there, for that matter. 
Two, forced saving and either a sales 
tax or a lowering of the income tax 
exemptions should be effected. The 
sales tax is far the more preferable 
device, for it reaches all income 
groups and collects the taxes concur- 
rently. The income tax has the fatal 
defect of being collected in the fol- 
lowing year. 


TAXES ON CONSUMPTION 


If we are to increase our spending 
to something like sixty billions of 
dollars a year, and if by way of 
taxes and the purchase of bonds, vol- 


untarily, we are unable to raise much 
more than perhaps thirty billions, 
there is going to be an excess flow of 
buying power on the order of twen- 
ty-five to thirty billions against a 
decreased flow of goods with the in- 
evitable result that prices must rise. 
It is true that the government may 
be able, by employing the devices 
used by England and Canada, of tak- 
ing over distribution of certain prod- 
ucts, buying them, selling them, at 
prices they may happen to choose, 
subsidizing them, be able to keep 
down certain prices. The govern- 
ment may be able to retard an up- 
ward movement, but that prices will 
rise is substantially inevitable, unless 
we go to the heart of the problem 
and levy taxes on consumption. 
Now, there are certain favorable 
developments in the war economy 
which will perhaps contribute some- 
thing to recovery at the end of the 
war period. One, consumers will get 
out of debt. They will get out of 
debt because durable goods will not 
be available; they will continue pay- 
ments of their installments; there 
will be certain restrictions on credit 
as in charge accounts, contained in 
the regulations of F. F. R. B., and 
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PEACE MAY BRING INFLATION 


Apart from winning the war, which is the first objective of any 
war economy, the major task facing our political and industrial 
leaders today is the prevention of inflation, states Dr. Heiskell B. 
Whaling, Professor of Economics at the University of Cincinnati, 
in this address delivered at the Midwest Spring Conference of 
Controllers held by The Controllers Institute of America in Cin- 


Dr. Whaling points out that a post-war spending program of 
government comparable to that of the 1930s would inevitably 
bring inflation to a peacetime America. In reviewing the present 
tax and consumption situation in this country, as well as current 
attitudes antagonistic to capitalism, Dr. Whaling makes a strong 
plea for a free post-war market, internally and internationally, 
and for an attitude that will allow Americans to assume their 
world-wide as well as their insular responsibilities when the war 
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there are still further restrictions on 
credit or installment sales, a third 
down and twelve months to pay, 
which, by the way, should be ninety 
per cent. down and no months. 

There would be some accumula- 
tion of savings by consumers to the 
purchase of government bonds. The 
municipalities will forego improve- 
ments by virtue of priorities. Cor- 
porations are reducing debts, al- 
though some are compelled to 
borrow to meet taxes. They are refi- 
nancing at lower rates of interest. 
They are acquiring new properties, 
government-built, and they are 
searching for new methods of pro- 
duction. There will be a very large, 
pent-up demand for durable goods. 
All those are favorable items in the 
picture of war economy today. 

But these forces cannot get under 
way until we have gone through a 
period of reconversion back to peace 
times, and there will inevitably 
arise, when the war spending begins 
to cease, a demand for peace time 
spending which no administration 
can resist. 


PEACE May BRING INFLATION 


Obviously, a spending program by 
the government as carried on in the 
’30’s and as it will be carried on in 
the next decade, amounts only to 
penalizing efficiency in order to sub- 
sidize inefficiency. It amounts to the 
waste of capital in the way of build- 
ing unproductive public works. It 
means the growing power of the 
state and an acceleration of the trend 
toward collectivism. It means ‘the 
growth of public debt, the flesh pots. 
It is decidedly the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

What will be needed is an in- 
crease in the production of peace 
time goods on the order of twenty- 
five to thirty billions of dollars more 
than we have heretofore known, as- 
suming that there is no substantial 
rise in prices. That will be necessary 
if we are to validate the public debt 
which will exist at the end of this 
war period. For if there is not that 
increase in production, the expendi- 
ture of the pent-up funds would 
necessarily result in a diminution in 
the value of the dollar. 


ATTITUDES ANTAGONISTIC TO 
CAPITALISM 


The fundamental. problem which I 
should like to take up with you for 
a moment is this: The capitalist sys- 
tem—inevitably develops, as a result 
of its operations, certain attitudes 
which are antagonistic to its opera- 
tion. It may be very difficult to de- 
scribe these attitudes and it would 
be very difficult to trace their origin 
but it is not difficult to date their ex- 
pression in political acts. In the pe- 
riod of time between 1932 to date, 
we have had extraordinarily high 
taxes, in the upper brackets. We 
have not permitted a carry-over of 
business losses to offset the gains. 
We have had an undistributed profits 
tax. We have had a National Labor 
Relations Act. The act itself was not 
so bad, but the spirit in which it was 
administered was disturbing. We 
have seen labor pushing wage rates 
beyond the level which many indus- 
tries could bear. We have had the 
threat of government competition, 
especially in the public utilities field. 

There are others, but all those con- 
ditions reflect attitudes which are an- 
tagonistic to the operation of a cap- 
italistic system, and in the ’30’s the 
capitalistic system obviously could 
not function. Those who expressed 
these attitudes through legislation 
were not able to set up a system 
which would effectively take its 
place, and so we entered into a pe- 
riod of spending. The spending was 
no fundamental attack on any of the 
problems. We had a deadlock. The 
system of private enterprise could 
not function, the existing system 
could not function, and a deadlock 
existed. 


BREAKING THE DEADLOCK 


Now, the fundamental job which 
confronts us, I think, is to solve that 
particular problem. We must release 
the initiative of private enterprise, 
because no state can secure the in- 
crease in production which will be 
necessary to carry the public debt. I 
may say to you that business men 
have, in part, been responsible for 


these conditions. It is business men 
who make the decisions as to 
whether we will contract or expand 
production. It is the business men 
who employ and discharge, and the 
business men have not studied the 
problems of their business in rela- 
tion to continuity and production. 
There has been a loose use of credit, 
excessive installment sales. It-was the 
business men who fostered huge 
loans to Europe in the twenties, and 
then in effect repudiated them by 


passing the Smoot-Hawley Tariff - 


Bill. Business men must now do 
some deep thinking. They must re- 
examine their practices, because the 
conditions of instability which have 
existed in previous times are no 
longer permissible, in an economic 
system. Business men have done 
more than that. They have sought 
economic advantage and privilege by 
means of a tariff; they have sought 
exclusive markets. It ill becomes a 
business man to condemn the labor 
organization for seeking exclusive 


‘markets in the form of a closed shop 


where they themselves seek the same 
thing by means of a tariff. And it ill 
becomes both groups to condemn 
the farmer because he expects parity 
prices and a subsidy for curtailing 
crops. 


END RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


All of these practices, tariffs, sub- 
sidies, price parities, closed shops, 
are restrictive in character. They 
limit output. They sew up the en- 
ergies of a people and they must be 
released. I am not offering solutions 
other than the willingness of capital 
and labor to sit in conference and 
discuss their problems. It is no 
longer worthwhile to attempt com- 
bat with the forces leading to collec- 
tive bargaining. We must simply sit 
around a table to talk things over 
and through that method release the 
energies, the productive energies of 
a people. 

The same forces which I have been 
trying to describe in the interna- 
tional field express themselves in the 
guise of self-sufficiency, isolationism, 
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Post-War America: Democracy or 
Socialist State? Depression or Boom? 


A year ago Prentice-Hall sent me 
to England to study the effects of 
the war on business and upon our 
economic system after the war. In a 
single address, I can not cover the 
subject completely, but if you want 
my complete report, Prentice-Hall 
will send it to you with its compli- 
ments if you will fill out the yellow 
card on your table and see that I get 
it at the end of this meeting. 

Right now I should like to dis- 
cuss three questions: 

First, are we going to have a crash 
in business after the war? 

Secondly, how will we pay for this 
war? 

And third, will we have socialism 
after this war? 

I asked those questions in England 
and in each case, I am going to give 
you the English answer—then the 
answer so far as America is con- 
cerned, 


ENGLAND SEES Post-WAR BooM 


In England economists and indus- 
trialists have no doubt about the 
boom which is coming to their coun- 
try at the end of the war. Twenty per 
cent. of all of the homes in Great 
Britain—2,600,000 of them have 
been destroyed or damaged; 130,000 
have been destroyed. The rest badly 
need repairs. England will have a 
tremendous job of reconstruction 
after the war. 

Most interesting is the fact that 
this destruction has all been paid for. 
The money is now in the bank wait- 
ing for the day of reconstruction to 
begin. 

It was obtained by compulsory air 
raid insurance. Ten per cent. is added 
to your real estate tax and that is the 
air raid insurance premium. If you 
pay $200 a year in real estate taxes, 
you are required to pay $20 addi- 
tional as your air raid insurance pre- 
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mium. These premiums have created 
a fund far larger than is necessary to 
pay for all of the damage done to 
date. 


COMPULSORY SAVINGS 


Then they have a compulsory sav- 
ings over there. For example, a girl 
making $480 a year, $9 a week, pays 
$30 a year in taxes. But it really is 
not taxes at all, as she gets it back at 
the end of the war. It really is en- 
forced saving. A wage earner mak- 
ing $40 a week, $2,000 a year, pays, 
according to the number of his de- 
pendents, and so on, about $500 a 
year, of which one-third, $150, will 
be paid back to him after the war. 
Not all of it is paid back immedi- 
ately. He gets it in annual install- 
ments, $260 a year maximum. In 
some families there are two, three 
and four persons each of whom will 
have substantial sums of this kind 
coming for several years after the 
war. 


So Great Britain is not worried 
about having enough money after 
the war—rather they are worried 
about: (1) where they will get the 
raw materials with which to build 
these homes, the raw materials with 
which to manufacture the goods 
which people will want to buy; and 
(2) how to hold back the dam of 
pent-up demand until production 
can be organized and expanded to 


supply it. 
RETOOLING WorK To BE DONE 


Now as far as the United States is 
concerned: 

We shall have the job of retooling 
the factories of the world after this 
war. One-half of the industries of 
Russia have been completely wiped 
out. Seventy per cent. of the indus- 
tries of Germany, France and Eng- 
land have been converted to war and 
will need new machinery with which 
to reconvert to peace after the war. 
By the end of this war, we shall have 
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| ENGLAND IS LOOKING TO A PROSPEROUS WORLD AFTER 
| THE WAR—WE SHOULD BE DOING THE SAME 


One of the best-reasoned and most encouraging expressions of 
optimism that has been made on post-war conditions in America, 
is contained in this address by Mr. James L. Wick, Economic Ana- 
lyst for Prentice-Hall, Inc., delivered on September 9 before the 
| Baltimore Control of The Controllers Institute of America. 

Recently returned from England, where he was sent to study 
business and economic conditions, Mr. Wick declares: 


| 1. There will be no socialist government in. post-war America. Instead 
| there will be a swing back to conservative, economy-minded government. 

2. America will not labor under the crucifix of the war debt. It will 
simply pay the interest on that debt, which will be a relatively light burden. 

3. The world will have to be rebuilt after the war, and American in- 
dustry will do most of the building. There will be a boom in the build- 
ing industry here and abroad, as well as in hundreds of other industries. 


This article cannot be explained in a paragraph. It must and _ | 
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converted at least one-half of our in- 
dustry to war and a great deal of 
new machinery will be necessary be- 
fore that industry can be converted 
back to peace. 

Our machine tool industry had a 
capacity of 200 millions in 1938. To- 
day it is approaching two billions, 
yet it will have to operate at capacity 
for several years after the war. 

Before this war is over, 10 million 
men will be in uniform and will 
need civilian clothing when the war 
is over. One million of them will 
marry before the war is over and 
when they come back, will need fur- 
niture and everything else necessary 
to start a household. 

But most striking of all—some- 
thing which not one person in a 
hundred knows and not one in a 
thousand realizes its full implications 
—is this startling fact: Today we 
are building in the United States 
eight billion dollars worth of new 
factories—eight billion dollars worth. 
Overnight, we are adding 25 per 
cent. to the industrial capacity of the 
United States. These factories soon 
will be producing 20 billion dollars 
worth of goods for war. After the 
war they will be able to produce 20 
billion dollars worth of goods for 
peace. 


Wars INCREASE OuR INDUSTRIAL 
CAPACITY 


Every war in our history has in- 
creased our industrial capacity, has 
speeded up manufacturing process, 
has increased the supply of skilled 
labor—always a bottleneck in times 
of prosperity—and has increased the 
experience and industrial versatility 
of our manufacturing executives 
who have gone from the making of 
a peacetime product to the making 
of a wartime product entirely for- 
eign to their previous experience. An 
extraordinary asset in times of indus- 
trial expansion! 

Every war in our history has been 
followed by a boom. After the Civil 
War, it lasted eight years. After the 
World War it lasted ten years, ex- 
cept for that brief sharp interruption 
in 1921 which was caused by the in- 
flation during the war and especially 


by the inflation which took place 
after the Armistice, the combination 
of which brought on the 1921 defla- 
tionary crisis. If a boom generates a 
speculative spree, then that spree 
will be followed by a depression, 
but as long as we remember so 
vividly the tragic crash of 1929, we 
should exercise the self restraint 
which may prevent a recurrence of 
that experience. 


INFLATION COULD PUNCTURE BOOM 


The qualification I insert to my 
prediction of postwar prosperity is 
inflation. If it gets out of hand dur- 
ing or soon after the war, then pros- 
perity will be shortlived. 

A few weeks ago, down in Dallas, 
Texas, somebody arose during the 
question period which follows my 
lectures and said: “But those new 
factories that you have been talking 
about—they will constitute excess 
capacity, they will bring about over- 
production.” 

My answer was this: “Looking at 
this audience, I think I can assume 
that the average income here is about 
$5,000 a year. That is three times 
the average family income in the 
United States.” 

And then I put this question: 
“What is there that your family has, 
that your family buys, that the aver- 
age family would not be eager to 
get, glad to buy, if your industrial 
capacity were sufficient and if by 
means of its own work, it had earned 
the right to buy its share?” 

In the research laboratories of the 
United States today, there are liter- 
ally thousands of new and wonderful 
products ready for the public, just 
waiting for an opportunity like this 
to come along to make and sell them. 


VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
TOMORROW 


Many firms have appointed a vice- 
president in charge of tomorrow to 
plan their post war expansion. 

Prefabricated housing has waited 
for 20 years for the opportunity to 
engage in large scale experimenta- 
tion. That chance is here today; and 
from one coast to the other, dozens 


of these experiments are going on. 
Some of them are producing ugly 
houses. Others are producing very 
beautiful homes, but out of it all will 
come a cumulative experience which 
will result in beautiful homes being 
built at a cost 20 to 40 per cent. less 
than they would have cost three or 
four years ago. 

One thing which history proves is 
that if you make a product which 
everybody wants at a price which 
everybody can afford, the American 
people will run you down in an ef- 
fort to buy it. 

In support of that, remember that 
every woman has in her mind a 
dream house which she would like to 
own. When she moves into that 
dream house, she does not put her 
old furniture into it. She buys new 
for that house every piece of furni- 
ture and everything else for which 
she can get credit. So a housing 
boom stimulates 100 to 200 other in- 
dustries—far more than the biggest 
automobile boom we have ever ex- 
perienced. 


HOUSING AFTER THE WAR 


Housing possibilities after the war 
are limitless. In the United States are 
forty million homes, one-third of 
which are over 50 years old, thirteen 
million of which are over 50 years 
old, 13 million homes which badly 
need to be replaced. 

In England one-third of all of the 
houses have been built new since the 
World War. England residentially 
looks like a new country—much 
newer than the United States. Those 
of you who have seen only the down- 
town areas of London do not know 
the wonderful progress which Eng- 
land has made in housing since the 
last war. 


ADVERTISING AND PRINTING BOOM 


In this post war America I am 
talking about, who will gain more 
than those in the field of advertising 
and printing? The three conditions 
which boom that business are: 

First, competition in business—the 
more intense the better. When all 
these tremendous new plants go into 
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peacetime production, competition 
will be keener than ever. 

By some of his actions, Thurman 
Arnold may seem to be advertising’s 
greatest enemy, but in his campaign 
to break down monopoly and restore 
competition, he is advertising’s best 
friend. 

The second condition which makes 
advertising prosperous is expansion. 
When there is new business in sight, 
advertisers are eager to spend to get 
it. 

Third, new products. When mar- 
kets for new products must be cre- 
ated, advertising has to do the job. 

So I predict that after the war 
there will be another Golden Age of 
Advertising. 

Now I should like to go back to 
the subject of industrial expansion. 
In the 1920’s we expanded our in- 
dustrial capacity by 35 per cent.— 
paid for by the private investors of 
America. The expansion which I 
have been talking about of 25 per 
cent. made almost overnight is being 
paid for by addition to national debt. 


How To Pay THE WAR DEBT? 


The next question logically fol- 
lows: How are we going to pay the 
stupendous debt we are now creat- 
ing? 

That was a very interesting ques- 
tion for me to ask in Great Britain 
because: 

England has a third of our pop- 
ulation and a fifth of our financial 
resources; yet England ended the 
last war owing more money than we 
did. In another six months, she will 
owe two and a half times as much as 
she did after the last war—two and 
a half times as much as we did after 
the last war. 

Therefore, I went to economists at 
Oxford, Cambridge and London and 
said: “How are you going to pay 
this tremendous war debt which you 
people are now amassing?’ I shall 
give you their composite answer. 


PAYING WITHOUT PAYING 
They said they would pay this war 


‘debt in two ways. 
First of all, they would pay their 


debts—by not paying them. England 
has not paid for the Napoleonic 
wars yet. As the principal of each 
bond issue comes due, she pays off 
those bonds by selling new bonds. 
The bonds she is now selling to the 
workers will be paid off after the 
war by selling new bonds to the 
bankers and life insurance compan- 
ies. That is the first method by 
which she will handle the war debts. 

Secondly, interest rates are less 
than one-half what they were after 
the last war—less than one-half! 
Therefore, one billion dollars in 
taxes will pay the interest on a debt 
more than twice as large as after the 
last war. In other words, England 
will be able to carry a debt of more 
than twice the size of the last war 
without any heavier burden against 
industry or the individual taxpayer. 

After my discussions at Oxford 
and Cambridge, I went down to 
London to visit a college professor. 
When I told him these answers, he 
said, “You may be interested in 
knowing that I learned to handle my 
household budget by studying the 
financial history of England.” 

He continued: “I am one of those 
unfortunate husbands who married a 
woman who could not resist buying 
everything she saw. She spent every 
cent I made and every cent the stores 
expected me to make. I was on my 
way to the poor house and about to 
lose my job when I read the financial 
history of England. Then I saw the 
solution. 

“I quit paying the stores what I 
owed them. When they threatened to 
sue, I paid not what I owed, but just 
enough to keep them from suing; 
but never so much that they would 
give my wife any more credit. By 
this method I accomplished two pur- 
poses. First, my wife does not know 
it but she has been on a budget for 
the last 10 years, never spending a 
cent more than I allotted to her in 
advance to spend. Secondly, during 
the last ten years I have saved one- 
third of my income and my wife will 
not find that out until she reads my 
will.” 

As some of you have already rec- 
ognized, this professor in London 
had worked out his own Regulation. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST SAID: 


When I got back to the United 
States I went to our leading econ- 
omists, presented these conclusions 
and said, ‘Now give me the Ameri- 
can application, if any, of these find- 
ings. 

I shall give you their composite 
answer : 

After the last war, the United 
States owed 26 billion dollars and 
she paid one billion dollars a year in 
interest and one billion dollars a year 
to reduce the principal—two billion 
dollars in all. 

At today’s rates of interest, two 
billion dollars will pay the interest 
on 100 billion dollars. Our national 
debt will reach 100 billion dollars in 
another six months and this war had 
better end in another six months or 
I shall have to change my speech. 

Two billion dollars for interest, 
the same amount as we paid upon 
our war debt after the last war, 
means no greater carrying charge 
against industry than we had after 
the last war. If we elect an econom- 
ical and conservative administration, 
as we did after the last war, when we 
embarked upon 10 years of economy 
in our federal government, then our 
war debt will not be a crushing 
burden upon our free enterprize sys- 
tem. 


Ir War Dest REACHES 200 BILLION 


But supposing this war debt 
should reach 200 billion—which it 
will if as expected the war lasts two 
or three years longer. The interest 
on the second hundred billion would 
be two billion a year more. If we go 
on what the French call a consul 
debt—where we never reduce the 
principal—and I see no other possi- 
bility—then we can get that extra 
two billion by cutting the ordinary 
expenses of government. Senator 
Byrd, the Brookings Institution and 
others have listed extravagances cost- 
ing two billion a year which can be 
eliminated. 

In a recent audience somebody 
arose and said, ‘But the public likes 
spending. They never vote against it. 
Look what they did in 1940.” 
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‘I was National Defense Specialist 
for the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1940 and I am extremely 
conscious of what they did in the 
1940 election. 

There are two kinds of govern- 
ment spending which people never 
vote against. 


OBJECTIONABLE AND UNOBJECTION- 
ABLE SPENDING 


The first is the kind of spending 
done in the 1930’s—in fact done un- 
til 1941: spending which was not 
paid for by taxes but by borrowing 
money from the banks. It did not 
cost the average taxpayer a single 
cent. Many people derived some 
benefit from it; therefore, why 
should anybody object to spending 
which costs nothing? 

The second is the kind of spend- 
ing which is paid for by invisible 
taxes, taxes people do not realize 
they pay. People never object to that 
kind of spending. 

But today things are different. To- 
day government spending costs 
money. You are paying three to four 
times as much in taxes as you paid 
before the war. There are thirteen 
million persons like you paying 
three to four times what they for- 
merly paid, and there are seven mil- 
lion more persons who next year 
will be paying taxes for the first time 
in their history, writing checks on 
March 15, learning for the first time 
that spending costs money! 

When they write those $100 to $500 
checks they will instinctively say 
to themselves: “Boy, oh boy, what I 
could do with this money myself. I 
know exactly where to spend it on 
my own family in the wisest way. 
Spending it that way will do my 
family more good than giving it to 
Uncle Sam to spend. 

When the war is over, how much 
then will the government need? I 
have mentioned two billion dollars 
for the debt. For the other expenses 
of government, I should like to sug- 
gest the sum of seven billion dollars. 
That is the amount which was spent 
in 1938 and 1939. It covered all of 


the. New Deal reforms, including 
W.P.A. It is three times the amount 
which was spent in the days of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, but we are not going 
back to the days of Calvin Coolidge. 
In other words, nine billion dollars 
in all. 

Next year you will be paying 27 
billion dollars in taxes. You will be 
glad to pay 27 billion dollars in 
taxes if it is necessary to win the war. 
But the moment the war is over, you 
will say to yourself, “The war is 
over. Why should I keep on paying 
these enormous taxes?” And there 
will arise candidates in Congress in 
every district who will say, “If you 
vote for me, I favor a 9, 10 or 12 bil- 
lion dollar government budget in- 
stead of 27 billion. If you vote for 
me, I will cut your taxes by half or 
two thirds.” 


PEOPLE WILL VoTE ECONOMY 


Whom will the people vote for? 
The candidate who says he wants to 
spend 27 billions or the candidate 
who promises a budget of only 10 or 
12 billions? 

To prove how people vote for re- 
duced taxes when they feel those 
taxes directly, I would like to cite 
the example of Wisconsin which has 
reduced ‘the state debt from 95 mil- 
lions in the last ten years to 55 mil- 
lions. In Youngstown, Ohio the lo- 
cal city tax rate has been cut by 25 
per cent. In my home town ten miles 
from Youngstown, it has been cut 40 
per cent. by the insistence of the vot- 
ers. In Ohio almost every city has 
accomplished a direct real estate tax 
cut of 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

Politicians are the greatest weather 
vanes on earth and I would like to 
suggest to you a name you may have 
occasion to remember. The Gov- 
ernor of New York has increased the 
expenditures of the state every year 
for nine years and has increased the 
tax rate every year for nine years; 
but several months ago, he cut the 
state income tax by 25 per cent. 

And why did the leopard change 
its spots? It is not because Governor 
Lehman has in his mind the recogni- 
tion that the mood of the American 


people is about to change. After this 
war they will vote for men who can 
prove they can cut taxes. 


Is SOCIALISM AHEAD ? 


Now the third question which | 
would like to answer is this: Will 
Britain go socialist and what about 
America? 

This was a very interesting ques- 
tion to me because just before I went 
to England, Ambassador Kennedy 
said Britain definitely is going social- 
ist; there is no doubt about it. So 
when I got to England, I asked six 
members of the British Cabinet that 
question. I asked it of trade union 
leaders, of industrialists, economists 
and psychologists. 

The first thing those men pointed 
out to me is this: The House of 
Commons, the ruling body in Great 
Britain, is three-fourths of the Con- 
servative Party—three-fourths of the 
Republican Party of Great Britain. 
Therefore, the first thing that would 
have to be done before Britain could 
go socialist is that the Labor Party— 
the Socialist Party—would have to 
win an election, something the La- 
bor Party has never yet been able to 
do. In 23 years since the World War 
the Labor Party has been in power 
only three years and in those three 
years it was in power solely by coali- 
tion with the Liberal Party which 
furnished it enough votes in the 
House of Commons to enable it to 
form a majority and thus form a gov- 
ernment. 

But #f the Labor Party should win 
an election? This is a very pertinent 
question because history proves that 
the party which is in power during 
the war is quite likely to be thrown 
out of power at the first election 
after the war. In this country, for 
example, the party which has to regi- 
ment and regulate every minute de- 
tail of American life cannot help but 
infuriate millions who may not be 
able to understand the reason for 
every repressive measure—for ex- 
ample to ration gasoline in Texas 
and other oil producing states where 
they will have to burn gasoline to 
get rid of the surplus—which rations 
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sugar at a time when warehouses are 
bursting with sugar, measures which 
are absolutely necessary to win the 
war, but which millions cannot or 
will not understand. In addition, 
bureaucrats cannot help but make 
many mistakes which infuriate the 
public, so the tendency among the 
voters is to take vengeance upon that 
party at the first election after the 
war. They did so in England after 
the last war and they did so in the 
United States. I offer this as a bit of 
desperately needed encouragement if 
there is a Republican in this house. 


PUTTING SOCIALISM INTO PRACTICE 


And so if the Labor Party should 
win an election, then what? Then 
these men pointed out to me that the 
Labor Party would have to put so- 
cialism into practice. And why the 
emphasis upon that extraordinary 
statement? Many of you have stud- 
ied the history of continental Europe 
and you know that in the last 30 or 
40 years, socialist parties have won 
many elections but never once after 
they get into position of responsibil- 
ity, did they put socialism into prac- 
tice. They increased unemployment 
benefits or expanded the social serv- 
ices but never did they put genuine 
socialism into effect. 

We saw a direct test of that only 
last December. Three socialist mem- 
bers of the House of Commons— 
three friends of mine—introduced a 
bill calling for immediate govern- 
ment ownership of the key indus- 
tries of Great Britain. How many 
votes did this test measure get? 
There are 640 members of the House 
of Commons of which 166 are social- 
ists. Did this bill get 166 votes? No. 
It got only 40 votes. 

When I talked to psychologists, 
they pointed out something else to 
me. They predicted that after this 
war a condition of national fatigue 
will set in in England. The British 
working man is working from 7 in 
the morning until 7 at night, six and 
seven days a week—60, 70 and 80 
hours a week. In England, they have 
a minimum work week for men in 
factories of 52 hours. 

They have been working like that 


for the last two and three years. They 
will be working like that for another 
two and three years. When the war 
is over they will be -physically ex- 
hausted. You know that when you 
are physically exhausted, you are 
also mentally exhausted. You are not 
in the mood for new ideas, novel 
programs, some of whose possibil- 
ities you may not understand, certain 
of whose ramifications you may ac- 
tually fear. 

Then they pointed something else 
out to me. The British working man 
and his wife and his family have been 
going without for the last two years 
—going without all of those things 
that you will be going without in the 
next two or three years. Going with- 
out not only the gadgets and conven- 
iences which make life comfortable, 
but going without the actual neces- 
sities of life. 

When the war is over, the British 
working man and his wife and his 
family will have several primary de- 
sires. 

Their first desire will be to re- 
clothe their families. Their second 
desire will be to re-equip their 
homes. Thirdly, they will want to 
build new homes to take the place of 
the half a million homes which have 
been destroyed and the two million 
more which have been damaged. 
Those will be primary desires which 
come ahead of anything else, before 
they engage in social experiments 
which may bring internal friction, 
turmoil and a near revolution. Those 
primary desires will take years to 
realize; and as one psychologist said 
to me, “Until then, Utopia will have 
to wait!” 


SOCIALISM AND THE UNITED STATES 


Now how about the United States! 

Sometimes you can see your own 
country much more clearly from 
abroad when you are not embroiled 
in the political controversies and 
emotions which blind us to what 
should be obvious. 


When I got back to the United . 


States certain things stood out 
clearly. First of all, I read the Gal- 
lup and Fortune polls. A poll of 
union members showed that only 


one-third of all union members are 
opposed to the closed shop. A poll 
of union members only. A poll of 
farmers showed that on the question 
of unionism and collective bargain- 
ing, 78 per cent. of them were ac- 
tually opposed to the institution of 
unionism itself, bitterly hostile to it 
—a larger majority than even that 
among employers. 

In the May issue of Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Norman Thomas, four times 
Socialist candidate for President, 
made this statement, ‘““The enemy 
which many of the soldier boys in 
our camps would like to take a shot 
at are unions and union leaders.” 
(Not exact quotation.) 

This warning comes from Norman 
Thomas who considers himself la- 
bor’s first friend. 


ANTI-NEw DEAL CONGRESS 


Then I saw several other things 
rather clearly. We have a New Deal 
President; but since 1937, since the 
President sent the Supreme Court 
Packing Bill to Congress, despite a 
democratic majority, we actually 
have an anti-New Deal Congress 
which is opposed to all further social 
experimentation, which goes so far 
as to write into appropriation bills 
the statement that no monies in this 
bill shall be used to pay the salaries 
of Malcolm Cowley and certain other 
specified individuals whom the Presi- 
dent has appointed to office. Some- 
thing which in all previous times 
would have been considered a direct 
insult by the Legislative branch of 
the government to the Executive 
branch—a co-equal branch of the 
government. 

Government ownership of rail- 
roads is considered the most ele- 
mentary form of nationalized social- 
ism. It is almost universal in the 
smaller countries of Europe, but in 
this country out of 531 members of 
Congress in the House and the Sen- 
ate, we do not have one single mem- 
ber who says, I believe in govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. Not 
one! 

My final observation: 

Excepting only Vito Marcantonio, 


(Please turn to page 441) 
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What Will Be Discussed at Eleventh Annu 


THE SUBJECTS 


“What Can Business Expect in 1943?” —Monday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
“Capitalism After the War” —Monday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


“The Increasingly Close Relationship of Education and Business” 
—Monday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


President’s Address —Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 
“Government Wartime Reports Needed for Business” 
—Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


“The Government Report Problem: Some Constructive Suggestions for Its 
Improvement” 


“Work of WPB Report Committee: Progress Made and Suggestions for Future 
Greater Accomplishment” 


“Principal OPA Reports Required from Business with Suggestions for Simpli- 
fication” 


“Program of Bureau of Budgets for Simplifications and Standardization of 
Business Reports to Government” 


“Cost Accounting as Applied to War Production” 
—Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“Renegotiation and Price Adjustment of War Contracts” 
—Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


“History and Need for Price-Adjustment Law” 
“Philosophy and Interpretation of Price-Adjustment Law” 
“Analysis of Costs Preceding Contract Renegotiation” 
“The Navy’s Program for Audit of War Contracts” 


“A Summarization of the Problem of Renegotiation” 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“WPB Civilian Goods Inventory Limitation” 
| —Tuesday Morning, Room 14, Fourth Floor 


“Reasons for and Objectives of Inventory Limitation” 


“Analysis and Interpretation of Inventory-Limitation Plan and Discussion of 
Its Operation” 
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Meeting of Controllers, Sept. 21, 22, 23, 1942 


THE SUBJECTS 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“Price Control Problems under G.M.P.R.” 
—Tuesday Morning, Room 17, Fourth Floor 


“Price Control and Rationing in Great Britain” 
“Legal Problems under General Maximum Price Regulations” 
“Accounting Problems under General Maximum Price Regulations” 


“American Citizenship and the World War” 
—Tuesday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“Post-War Controllership” 
—Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


“The Economics of Post-War Planning” 


“How the Controller Can Help Make the Post-War Position of Business 
Sounder” 


“The Effect of Post-War Conditions on Investments” 
“New Products, and Their Effects on Post-War Conditions” 
“Treatment of Excess Plant Capacity” 

“Summarization of Post-War Controllership Problems” 


“A Program to Defeat Inflation” 
—Tuesday Evening, Grand Ballroom 


“Business and the War Effort” 
—Tuesday Evening, Grand Ballroom 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“The 1942 Federal Revenue Bill” 
—Wednesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


“Development of Tax Policies” 
“The Revenue Bill of 1942” 
“Taxation of Corporate Normal Profits” 


“Business Statesmanship” 
—Wednesday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


GENERAL SUBJECT (Continued from Morning Session): 


“The 1942 Federal Revenue Bill” 
—Wednesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


“Proposed Changes in Taxation of Excess Profits” 
“Current Tax and Fiscal Policies and Their Consequences” 


Question-and-Answer Period 
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; Who Will Address the Wartime 


THE SPEAKERS 
MR. ELLSWORTH C. ALVORD 
Attorney and Tax Authority; Member of firm of Alvord & Alvord, Washington, D. C. 
—Wednesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
HONORABLE JOHN W. BOEHNE, Jr. 
Representative in Congress; Member, Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives. —Wednesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


COLONEL A. J. BROWNING 
United States Army; Former President, United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. 
—Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
DR. PAUL F. CADMAN 
Economist, American Bankers Association. —Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


| MR. FRANK J. CARR 
Vice-President, American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland; First President, Control- 
lers Institute of America. —Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. WALTER A. COOPER 
Certified Public Accountant and Tax Authority; Partner of Peat, Marwick & Mitchell, 
Public Accountants, New York City. —Wednesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. CLINTON DAVIDSON 
Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., Washington, D.C. —Wednesday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. JOHN A. DONALDSON 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Butler Brothers, Chicago; President, Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. —Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. PAUL GRADY 
Executive Assistant to Head of Cost Inspection Department of United States Navy. 
—Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
CAPTAIN E. A. LOFQUIST, U.S.N. 
Chief of Staff, Ninth Naval District. —Tuesday Evening, Red Lacquer Room 


| DR. STACY MAY 
| Member of War Production Board, and Director of Its Statistical Division. 
| —Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
| MR. H. T. McANLY 
Resident Partner, Ernst & Ernst, Public Accountants, Chicago Office. 
—Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
MR. LLOYD D. McDONALD 
Controller, The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland. 
—Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
MR. MAXWELL E. McDOWELL 
| Head of Tax Department, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
—Wednesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
MR. JOHN C. NAYLOR 
Controller, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis. —Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


| MR. L. M. NICHOLS 
Controller, General Electric Supply Corporation; Member National Board of Directors, 
Controllers Institute of America. —Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. E. CHESTER PEET 
Controller, Shell Oil Company, Inc., and Institute’s Representative on WPB’s Industry 
Committee for Report Simplification and Standardization. 
—Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
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gathering of Controllers in Chicago 


THE SPEAKERS 
MR. RICHARD M. PLAISTER 
Member of Staff, Moody’s Investors Service. —Tuesday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


DR. EATON V. W. READ 
Chief of Wholesale and Retail Policy Section WPB, and Chairman WPB Inventory 
Policy Committee. —Tuesday Morning, Room 14, Fourth Floor 


MR. STUART A. RICE 
Assistant Director of United States Bureau of Budgets, in charge of Division of Statisti- 
cal Standards. —Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. KENNETH H. ROCKEY 
Chairman Navy Price Adjustment Board, and President Rio Blanco Copper Corpora- 
tion. —Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


PROFESSOR T. H. SANDERS 
Chief of WPB Cost Analysis Section; Professor on leave from Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. —Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 


MR. ROSCOE SEYBOLD 
Vice-President and Controller, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
and Past President Controllers Institute of America. 
—Tuesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
MR. ISRAEL M. SIEFF 
Vice-President and General Manager, Marks and Spencer, Limited, a Large Chain Store 
Organization in England, on leave to United States as Special Adviser to Mr. Leon 
Henderson. —Tuesday Morning, Room 17, Fourth Floor 


MR. FRANK P. SMITH 
Chief Accountant, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
—Tuesday Morning, Room 17, Fourth Floor 


DR. FRANKLYN BLISS SNYDER 


President, Northwestern University. —Monday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
HONORABLE JAMES G. STEWART 
Mayor of City of Cincinnati. —Tuesday Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


DR. GUSTAV STOLPER 
Financial Consultant, New York City. Former Member of German Reichstag. 
—Monday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
MR. THOMAS N. TARLEAU 
Legislative Counsel of the United States Treasury Department. 
—Wednesday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
MR. JOHN A. WELLS 
Assistant to General Counsel, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
—Tuesday Morning, Room 17, Fourth Floor 
MR. WILLIAM W. WERNTZ 
Chief Accountant, Securities and Exchange Commission and Consulting Accountant 
for Office of Price Administration. —Monday Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 


MR. WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
President, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh; President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. —Tuesday Evening, Red Lacquer Room 


MR. IRVIN D. WOLFE 
Executive Officer Kauffman Department Store, Pittsburgh, and Member WPB Inven- 
tory Policy Committee. —Tuesday Morning, Room 14, Fourth Floor 


MR. A. W. ZELOMEK 
Consulting Economist and President International Statistical Bureau, Inc., New York 
City. —Monday Morning, Grand Ballroom 
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Brief Items from Here and There of Tntgest 





Army Wants Accountants 


The Army Specialist Corps wants to 
obtain the services of experienced ac- 
countants, auditors and budget control 
specialists. No one under age 30, unless 
rated 4F by his selective service board, and 
no one at any age rated 1-A, is eligible. The 
positions range from first lieutenant to 
colonel and pay the same as similar 
grades in the Army. Distinctive uniforms 
and insignia are used. To apply, obtain 
form AGO-0850 from your Civil Service 
Commission or write to Brig. Gen. 
Charles S. Cheston, Deputy Director, 
Army Specialist Corps, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Store Accounting Years 


Many principal department stores in 
New York and other cities are consider- 
ing moves to change their fiscal years 
from twelve months ending on January 
31 to twelve months ending on July 31. 

The present department store “year” 
calls for inventory taking and balancing of 
books at one of the most active periods 
of the year, with resultant strain on per- 
sonnel and some interference with mer- 
chandising. The end of July and the first 
of August are highly inactive periods, 
compared with other times of the year. 
R. H. Macy & Company of New York has 
decided to make the change, while Gim- 
bel Brothers and other New York stores 
are reputedly close to a decision. 


Individual Income at Record Level 


Wage, salary, dividend, business profit 
and other income payments to individuals 
were estimated in August by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to have reached a rec- 
ord-breaking total of $52,071,000,000 in 
the first half of 1942. 

The department’s figures indicate that 
1942 probably will set a new record for 
income payments in excess of $104,000,- 
000,000. Summarizing the first six months 
of the year, the department noted that 
salaries and wages increased faster than 
any other types of income. Now they ap- 
pear to comprise 69 per cent. of total 
payments instead of the customary 65 per 
cent. 


N.A.M. Planning for Post-War Period 


A practical program to help industrial 
and business concerns to prepare now for 
post-war problems was announced on 
August 2 by Mr. William P. Witherow, 
President of the National Association of 


Manufacturers. Printed in booklet form, 
the program was sent to the association’s 
8,000 members. 

Continuous research on a company’s 
management, financial, personnel and 
other policies, maintenance of good work- 
ing conditions and employer-employee co- 
operation, development of new products 
and maintenance of advertising are rec- 
ommended. The booklet is the work of 
a subcommittee of the association’s com- 
mittee on post-war problems that will 
continue its studies. Describing the pro- 
gtam as ‘an essential, constructive step in 
the right direction,” Mr. Witherow said: 

“We know that there are those who 
would like nothing better than to use the 
war and post-war readjustment period to 
remold our society in a collectivist or 
state socialist form. We cannot combat 
this threat negatively. We must have and 
publicly promote a concrete and construc- 
tive post-war program.” 

Under the heading of general policy, 
the booklet urges: “Formation of man- 
agement research to devise and suggest 
plans by which each company can meet 
post-war problems—how it can sell goods 
and provide jobs, how it can finance the 
post-war adjustment period.” 

Under the heading of financial policy, 
the company is told to conserve financial 
resources to the greatest extent consistent 
with a sound research and development 
program. 

In the field of personnel the company 
is urged to adopt every effective way of 
accomplishing stabilization of employ- 
ment and to have ready for immediate 
adoption after the war “plans and meth- 
ods for retraining the large number of 
employees who are now engaged in war 
production work of a special character 
and those who will be returned to indus- 
trial work from the armed forces.” 

On wages, the booklet proposes: ‘‘pro- 
vide a wage level not less than equal to 
the general wage level for similar work 
in the community.” 


Canada Raises Two Taxes 


Beginning on September 1, Canadian 
income tax officials have announced, tax 
deductions at the source from interest 
payments on registered bonds and deben- 
tures and on dividend payments were in- 
creased to seven per cent. from the five 
per cent. that was previously deducted for 
the national defense. 

This is in line with the establishment 


of a “normal tax” rate on a seven per 
cent. basis, compared with the five per 
cent. basis of the defense tax which it re- 
places. 


U.S. Steel Output 12 Times Japan's 


With steel production in the United 
States having averaged 7,000,000 tons a 
month for more than a year, this country 
is producing as much steel every thirty 
days as Japan turns out in a whole year, 
according to the Iron and Steel Institute. 

In some months output here has been 
close to 7,400,000 net tons. The best 
available data on Japanese production, in- 
cluding occupied China and Manchukuo, 
show an output of 7,200,000 net tons in a 
year. 


British Price Control Is Declared Successful 


The announcement in July of further 
extensive price controls by the British 
Government, following closely upon’ the 
fact that in June the British Board of 
Trade’s commodity index showed its first 
drop since the outbreak of the war, drew 
fresh attention to the general situation 
with regard to commodity prices in Great 
Britain. 

In the first four months of the war 
prices rose about 24% per cent. In 1940 
there was a further increase of 21 per 
cent., but in 1941 the increase was only 
five per cent. while the increase this year 
is also about five per cent. 

With the progressive extension of ra- 
tioning subsidies and controls the rate of 
the advance in prices dropped this year 
and last year with remarkable abruptness 
and the government can well claim that 
its system of control has been most suc- 
cessful. There is, moreover, little if any 
reason to think that its system of control 
will be less thorough or successful in 
controlling future movements. It is un- 
likely that the decline in June presages a 
further drop, because the seasonal rises 
are due to take place soon, but it is not 
unreasonable to think that something 
near to stability has been achieved. 

This stability is costing the taxpayer 
something like 2,500,000 pounds weekly 
in subsidies, but it is generally felt that 
the money is well spent. Price stability 
would become easier to maintain if the 
government were to tackle the wage ques- 
tion with the foresight and vigor it dis- 
played in controlling commodity prices. 
Wages, however, continue to rise and 
with them inflationary danger increases. 


— 


— 
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War and the Federal Budget 


Controllers will be interested in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the August issue of 
“Municipal Finance” entitled “The War 
and the Federal Budget,” by Mr. Harold 
D. Smith, Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. . 

In this article, the Budget Director ex- 
amines the impact of war upon govern- 
ment budgeting practice, and concludes: 
“Far from being a casualty of war, the 
Federal budget system is proving its vital- 
ity and strength. All the basic elements 
of the budgetary process, from planning 
through post-auditing, are being applied 
to a huge and rapidly changing program 
of war expenditure. The principle and 
the practice of official accountability to 
the people are being preserved. 

“Publication of war-expenditure esti- 
mates without supporting detail has in- 
deed been necessary, but the necessity and 
the objectives are clearly understood and 
approved by virtually all our people. Out 
of this circumstance, with its enforced 
emphasis upon broad objectives rather 
than upon specific measures for attaining 
them, may come a welcome strengthening 
of the primary purpose of the budget doc- 
ument—a shift from its use as a directory 
of items to a realization of its basic role 
as the statement of an integrated pro- 
gram.” 


Fatal Accidents Rise Sharply in Industry 


A report issued by the National Safety 
Council in July indicates that the prob- 
lems of conserving man power in indus- 
try through the use of effective safety 
programs has been greatly complicated by 
plant conversion, training new workers, 
and readjusting veteran workers to new 
jobs. 

Industrial accidents killed 4,354 work- 
ers in 23 states during the first six months 
of 1942, an increase of 13 per cent. over 
the same period a year ago. The increases 
ranged from one per cent. in North Caro- 
lina io 59 per cent. in Minnesota. 

Among the predominantly industrial 
states, West Virginia had the greatest in- 
crease—51 per cent. Others included II- 
linois, 30 per cent.; Massachusetts, 19 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania, 17 per cent.; Mary- 
land, 15 per cent.; New York, eight per 
cent.; and Ohio, three per cent. 

Five states reported decreases: Ne- 
braska, with 31 per cent. decrease; Vir- 
ginia, nine per cent.; California and Kan- 
sas, four per cent.; and Wisconsin, three 
per cent. 


Large Incomes Maintained in 
Great Britain 


One hundred persons in Great Britain 
earned more than 100,000 pounds during 
the last fiscal year, the same as in 1939, 
according to a British Treasury statement 
on income taxes issued on July 24. 

The global amount paid in income 
taxes by the 100 was 17,000,300 pounds, 
while the same incomes in 1939 yielded 
12,500,000 pounds to the Treasury. 

Three hundred persons earned between 
50,000 and 100,000 pounds, 3,300 be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 pounds, and 
103,600 earned between 2,000 and 25,000 
pounds during the past year. 

The Treasury statement shows that 10,- 
500,000 people in Britain are paying in- 
come taxes, compared with 3,800,000 in 
1939. The number of wage-earners not 
paying the tax is 4,500,000, as against 6,- 
000,000 three years ago. To be added to 
the 4,500,000 are an unknown number 
earning less than 250 pounds. 


AMA Manpower Conference 


Advertised as a “must” meeting apt to 
affect many companies’ entire industrial 
relations program, a “Manpower and 
War. Labor Problems’ conference is 
slated to be held by the American Man- 
agement Association on September 29 and 
30 in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. 

The conference will examine the war 
labor problem and attempt to forecast the 
drastic correction program which the gov- 
ernment appears to be considering. 


WPB Forms Agency To Aid Industrial 


Research 


The Committee on Technical Develop- 
ment, a new body for the correlation and 
promotion of research in general indus- 
trial production, is now taking shape 
with the War Production Board, under 
the guidance of Maury Maverick, chief of 
the Bureau of Government Requirements. 

The new committee is asking for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 to finance 
their research. The research itself will be 
done by making use of the existing re- 
search facilities of industry, universities 
and technical schools. Thus, when war 
production problems demanding research 
work arise, a solution will be more 
quickly effected by the use of existing or- 
ganizations, and those organizations them- 
selves will go on an “all-out” basis which 
can be converted to post-war work when 
the war has ended. 


6,700 Businesses Go “Over the Top” 
on Bonds 

Nearly 7,000 business establishments 
ranging from a New Jersey plant with 26,- 
000 employees to an Alaskan packing 
company with a four-man staff received 
congratulatory messages in August from 
the War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department in acknowledgment that 
nearly all their workers have pledged at 
least 10 per cent. of their pay to the pur- 
chase of war bonds through the payroll 
savings plan. 

The count of companies to receive the 
message reached 6,700 in late July, with 
the list growing daily. 

One of the largest industrial units thus 
far to reach the roll of honor, the Treas- 
ury said, was the Western Electric Com- 
pany plant at Kearny, New Jersey, where 
24,000 of the 26,000 employees had 
pledged 10 per cent. of their pay for 
bonds. 


Volume of Independent Retailers Is Steady 

Sales of independent retailers remained 
at approximately the same level in June, 
1942, as in June of last year, according to 
an announcement of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus. In 1941, June sales were 18 per cent. 
above those for June 1940. For the first 
half of 1942 compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, retail trade 
gained five per cent. From May to June 
of this year, dollar volume declined two 
per cent. 


Draft-Exempt Accountants 

According to Occupational Bulletin No. 
10 issued by Selective Service headquar- 
ters, the position of accountant is clas- 
sified as one of the “critical occupations” 
in war work which for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties involved require a 
high degree of training, qualification or 
skill in scientific and specialized fields. 

Young men graduating with account- 
ing degrees from recognized colleges or 
universities are to be given 60 days in 
which to obtain jobs that utilize their 
special training for the furtherance of 
the war effort. 


Administrative Analysts Wanted 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is seeking applicants for “war 
service appointment” to civilian positions 
as administrative analysts at salaries up 
to $6500. Experience is required either 
in management and procedural analysis 
or in budget and fiscal administration. 
Further information on the subject may 
be had by requesting Recruiting Circular 
No. 14 at a post office. 








Quarterly Cash Balance Information 
Used by S.EC. for Savings Study 


Controllers who have wondered why 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion requested various companies to 
furnish them with their cash balances 
as of the close of each quarter, may be 
interested to know that this informa- 
tion is used as basic data in a series 
of savings studies being made by the 
Commission. 

The Commission made public in 
August an analysis of the volume and 
composition of saving by individuals 
in the United States during the second 
quarter of 1942, continuing a series of 
quarterly figures on the subject. 

The more important results of the 
analysis may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Individuals saved substantially more 
in the second quarter of 1942 than 
they did in the first quarter. The 
data indicate that most of the in- 
crease in income after taxes during 
the last quarter went into saving 
rather than current expenditures. 

2. Individuals’ purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds showed a small increase 
over the first quarter. Such pur- 
chases again constituted the largest 
component of individuals’ saving. 

3. Individuals added very considerably 
to their cash holdings and deposits 
in checking accounts, in marked 
contrast to the previous quarter. 
This increase accounted for most of 
the rise in saving in the second 
quarter. It should be noted that 
saving in this form is relatively un- 
stable and is potentially dangerous 
from the point of view of its in- 
flationary possibilities. 

4. Individuals’ debts were again re- 
duced substantially. As in the first 
quarter, this appears to have re- 
sulted chiefly from inability to pur- 
chase automobiles and certain other 
durable consumers’ goods. By the 
middle of next year, individuals 
will have paid off the bulk of in- 
stallment debt previously incurred, 
such repayment reflecting contrac- 
tual obligation. Consequently, at 
that time, there will no longer be 
any substantial saving in this form. 


Individuals’ gross saving in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1942 amounted to 9.1 
billions compared with 6.4 billions 
in the first quarter. This substantial 
increase was almost entirely due to 
the rise in liquid saving to the highest 
point on record. 

The increase in liquid saving, that 
is, saving exclusive of purchases of 
durable goods, reflects the higher level 
of income in the hands of individuals 
after payment of taxes. However, the 
volume of liquid saving is consider- 
ably higher than might be expected 
on the basis of the past relationships 
between such saving and income alone. 
This seems to be due in part, as in the 
first quarter, to the restrictions placed 
on the purchases of automobiles and 
other durable consumers’ goods and on 
the extension of credit for such pur- 
chases, resulting not only in an en- 
forced decrease in purchases of these 
goods but also in an automatic de- 
crease in outstanding debt. To some 
extent, also, the increase in liquid sav- 
ing in the second quarter probably 
reflects rationing and growing scar- 
cities of other consumers’ goods as 
well. Finally, there appears to be some 
indication in this quarter of a greater 
diversion from consumption into liq- 
uid saving than can be explained 
solely in terms of the above factors. 

Purchases of Federal government se- 
curities by individuals amounted to 2.4 
billions in the second quarter of 1942 
compared with 2.2 billions in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Saving in Federal se- 
curities constituted 37 per cent. of in- 
dividuals’ liquid saving in the second 
quarter of 1942, compared with 55 
per cent. in the first quarter, 30 per 
cent. in 1941 and 11 per cent. in 1940. 

It is estimated that saving in the 
form of cash and deposits in the sec- 
ond quarter amounted to roughly 2.1 
billions. This represents a striking in- 
crease from the first quarter in which 
there was apparently no net saving in 
this form. The increase in individuals’ 
cash holdings and deposits in the sec- 
ond quarter is even larger than the 
high level of saving in this form dur- 
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ing 1940 and 1941, which amounted 
on the average to 1.2 billions quar- 
terly. About half the increase was in 
the form of demand deposits, most of 
the balance being in cash on hand. Ad- 
ditions to checking accounts and to 
cash on hand do not, of course, con- 
stitute saving in the same sense as in- 
creases in holdings of securities or sav- 
ing in other liquid forms. Such addi- 
tions represent in considerable part 
temporary accumulations of funds 
which are not earmarked for invest- 
ment and may at any time be diverted 
into consumption. 

The figures for the second quarter 
of 1942 also show that the value of 
individuals’ purchases of automobiles 
and other durable consumers’ goods 
was 2.0 billions, a slight increase from 
the purchases of 1.8 billions in the 
first quarter, but a marked decline 
from the average quarterly level of 2.9 
billions for 1941. The slight increase 
in purchases of consumers’ durable 
goods in the second quarter can be ac- 
counted for entirely in terms of sea- 
sonal factors. 

A substantial reduction of 0.8 bil- 
lions in individuals’ debt which had 
been incurred in the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and other durable consumers’ 
goods was again recorded, due prin- 
cipally to the low level of purchases of 
such goods and, to a lesser extent, to 
the restrictions on the granting of 
credit. This reduction was almost as 
great as in the first quarter which was 
the highest for any quarter on record. 
However, by the middle of 1943 sav- 
ing in this form will diminish to a rel- 
atively negligible figure. 

Of the remaining components of in- 
dividuals’ saving in the second quar- 
ter, purchases of homes amounted to 
0.6 billions, approximately the same as 
the amount in the first quarter but con- 
siderably less than the figure for the 
corresponding quarter of 1941 or for 
the average quarter of that year. As 
in the past, there was a sizeable 
growth in individuals’ equity in in- 
surance and pension reserves, amount- 

(Please turn to page 434) 
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@ It’s a far, far cry from armored 
knights to armored divisions . . . from 
the warrior in his iron cocoon 

to the airman laying death-eggs that 
hatch loudly for freedom. 


@ It’s a far cry, too, from the armorer 
at his hand-forge to the mines, 

mills, shops, factories and assembly lines 
that are girding this nation for 
totalityranny’s downfall. 


© In the office-adjuncts to these victory- 
roaring plants, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
time-saving Comptometer methods are a 
double-barreled weapon in 

Management's arsenal . . . helping 

to produce vital control figures accurately, 
speedily and economically. 


© Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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CASE STUDY OF ECONOMIC | 
| PROGRESS | 


ECONOMY AND SPEED OF SERVICE— 
WHOLESALER VS. MANUFACTURER 








(Continued from page 414) 


The question, sometimes raised as 





EFFECTIVENESS OF ELECTRICAL 
WHOLESALERS SERVICES ON WAR 
ORDERS 


The urgent need of speedy and com- 
plete delivery of critical materials on 
War orders has been successfully met 
by the electrical wholesaler with his 
specialized service organization and 
adequate stocks. The useful functions 
of the electrical wholesaler which were 
recognized during the World War 
1914-1918 by an appropriate priority 
rating have been utilized to an even 
greater extent in the present emer- 
gency. Two typical cases* of the sav- 
ing of time and work accomplished 
by utilizing electrical wholesalers’ lo- 
cal stocks close to the point of use are 
shown below:— 


to whether the wholesaler performs 
these functions more economically and 
at as low a cost to the ultimate buyer 
as the manufacturer could, was re- 
cently answered by a prominent inde- 
pendent manufacturer as follows: 

“Forty years of experience has con- 
vinced us that, in this type of business 
at least, wholesaler’s distribution re- 
duces the manufacturer’s distribution 
and selling cost and therefore reduces 
the selling price of electrical supply 
material to the user. In support of 
this contention, let us present the fol- 
lowing: 

“To answer all the various govern- 
ment department inquiries and to exe- 
cute all the bids alone, in addition to 
all private inquiries, would require us 
to increase our staff many fold. 


CASE STUDY NO. 1 


(Paci 


fic Coast) 


DEFENSE PLANT REQUIREMENTS 


68 Items 


9 Different Manufacturers Involved 


Orders 
Acknowledgements 
Follow-Ups. 
Back Orders 
Shipments 
Bills of Ladings 
Invoices 
Receiving Operations 
Checking Operations 
Checks To Issue 
Time of Delivery 


Value $16,000 


Number Number When 
If Ordered from Bought from a 
Manufacturers Wholesaler 
ee 9 . 1 
ny 9 1 
Baek 36 or more none 
sheece 14 or more none 
Se 14 or more 3 
bolesiens 14 or more 3 
alow te 14 or more 3 
Sidivers 14 or more 3 
oe 14 or more 3 
eee 14 or more 1 
stots 1 to 12 weeks 3 days 


CASE STUDY NO. 2 
(Middle West) 
DEFENSE PLANT REQUIREMENTS 


46 Items 


Value $850 


21 Different Manufacturers Involved 


Orders 
Acknowledgements 
Follow-Ups 

Back Orders 
Shipments 
Bills of Ladings 
Invoices 
Receiving Operations 
Checking Operations 
Checks To Issue 
Time of Delivery 


Number Number When 
If Ordered from Bought from a 
Manufacturers W holesaler 
comets 21 1 
21 1 
cal arere 63 or more none 
eres 42 or more none 
csetoels 42 or more 2 
oles 42 or more 2 
tak aes 42 or more 2 
Siete 42 or more 2 
Berge: 42 or more 2 
eee 42 or more yi 
eae 3 weeks to 6 mos. 2 days 


* As published in Wholesaler’s Salesman, October, 1941. 


“To handle orders from thousands 
of sources, mostly in small quantities, 
would require a tremendous expansion 
of our order, service and filing depart- 
ments. 

“To handle thousands of accounts 
and billings would cause an enormous 
increase in our credit, accounting and 
auditing departments. 

“To follow claims, engineering and 
installation problems of thousands of 
users, would require us to greatly ex- 
pand our field force. 

“At present these functions are 
smoothly and ably performed by a 
strategically located group of distrib- 
utors, who can handle them much 
more efficiently and economically than 
we could, and without adding as much 
to the cost of our product, largely be- 
cause they maintain complete service 
organizations for the purpose and 
spread the cost over the products of 
other electrical manufacturers, as well 
as ours. Thus, they eliminate the 
duplication of these costs to all such 
manufacturers.” 
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ing to 0.5 billions in private insurance, 
mostly life insurance, and 0.6 billions 
in Government insurance, mostly So- 
cial Security funds. Individuals’ sav- 
ing in private insurance, which in the 
past decade had increased rather stead- 
ily in line with income, has in recent 
quarters remained rather stable at the 
level of 0.5 billions. Individuals’ sav- 
ing in Government insurance, on the 
other hand, has continued to increase 
with income, with saving in this form 
during the second quarter showing an 
increase of 0.2 billions over the pre- 
ceding quarter and representing the 
highest level ever reached. Finally, 
there was not much change in individ- 
uals’ net absorption of corporate se- 
curities. 





Manpower Conference 
The American Management Association 
has scheduled a conference on Manpower 
and War Labor Problems for September 
29-30, 1942, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 














n 
Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


AUSINKSs 
‘UCHINE? 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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yet decided what plan will be followed 
in this respect. Fully as many mem- 
bers, however, have decided that they 
will transfer female employees now on 
machine jobs to other work and take 
their chances on being able to train 
new employees for the machine jobs. 
In this decision they are governed by 
the fact that the employees on the 
machine jobs already have a certain 
familiarity with many of the other 
types of work. A few members feel 
definitely that the employees on the 
machine jobs should not be disturbed 
except in special cases, and that such 
other jobs should be filled by new 
employees in spite of the fact that such 
employees may have no experience 
whatever. 

Some of the Committee members’ 
comments are given below. 


A Machine Manufacturing 
Company in the East 


The controller of this company ex- 
pressed his high regard for the ability 
of female employees on machine ac- 
counting work. 


“It is my opinion that all companies 
will of necessity have to fill vacancies cre- 
ated by men leaving for military service 
by the use of women almost entirely. Most 
female calculating machine operators, typ- 
ists, and other machine operators are more 
competent than men if they are given the 
proper training and instruction. Any com- 
pany that has not already taken steps to 
train female employees had better get 
started quickly or they will face serious 
trouble.” 


A Public Utility Company 
in the Southwest 


In this company no unusual shott- 
age of employees on machine jobs is 
anticipated and it is planned, there- 
fore, to transfer them to other kinds 
of work when necessary. 


“We do not expect an immediate severe 
shortage in the jobs such as typists, and 
the like. We believe that wherever possible 
female machine operators and _ typists 
should be used to fill the vacancies created 
by men leaving for military service. These 
employees are already more or less familiar 
with our account classification, routine, re- 


ports and procedures, and consequently 
they require less training in a number of 
operations than is the case otherwise.” 


A Manufacturing Company 
in the East 


In this company the controller 
would try to avoid “double training” 
but would expect to transfer female 
machine operators of unusual ability. 
His conclusion is expressed as follows: 


“As to the question as to whether women 
who are working as typists, calculating ma- 
chine operators, and so on, should be used 
to fill vacancies in other types of work, 
the answer would seem to depend on the 
abilities of the employees and the nature 
of the jobs vacated. Certainly if any em- 
ployees in this group have shown an apti- 
tude or desire for more responsible work 
it would be sound from every viewpoint 
to give them the opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability. Of course such moves 
involve double training, that is, training 
the employees who are moved up and also 
training the new employees to take their 
places, and I do not believe that it is a 
desirable general policy.” 


A Packing Company on 
the Pacific Coast 


In this company it has not been pos- 
sible to decide on any specific plan. 


“We have no policy as to whether we 
should move women from machine type 
jobs to positions vacated by men as com- 
pared to hiring new female employees and 
training them for these particular jobs. 
We are trying to weigh each case and 
select the best person available, either from 
inside or from the outside, to fill the job, 
giving due consideration to the problem 
and expense that will develop from mov- 
ing an experienced employee and _there- 
fore having two employees that have to 
learn a new job.” 


A Chemical Manufacturing 
Company in the East 


The controller of this company, find- 
ing that there is a real shortage in this 
kind of employees and after analyzing 
his problem, has determined that it is 
simpler not to transfer employees who 
are on machine work except in some 
unusual case. 


“There is a shortage in computing ma- 
chine operators, typists and other machine 
operators which we are overcoming by our- 
selves training female employees of no ex- 
perience. We have a waiting list of high 
school graduates which we draw on. 

“It is simpler to keep female employees 
on the type of work they are now doing 
and train new employees for jobs left va- 
cant or going to become vacant, except 


where the present female employee is of 
the all-around type capable of promotion 
in which case the new employee would 
take the job of the girl who was promoted.” 


A Steel Company 
in the West 


The controller of this company is 
not confronted with a shortage of 
machine operators and is considering a 
plan of transferring them to other 
jobs. 


“We do not anticipate any severe short- 
age in female workers in such positions as 
machine operators, typists, and others. We 
are now considering a plan to upgrade 
women workers, who at the present time 
are used as machine operators, etc., to fill 
the vacancies created by men leaving for 
military service. We believe that this is 
much better than attempting to train en- 
tirely new employees for such vacancies.” 


A Food Products Company 
in the Middle West 
In this company the controller has a 
definite plan of meeting any such short- 
age as may occur in machine operators. 


“We expect some shortage to develop, 
but not a serious one. Whatever should de- 
velop we shall probably meet in three ways: 
(a) More intensive training. 

(b) Increase in hours per day and week. 

(c) Re-employment on part and full time 
basis for a number of women who have 
worked with us in recent years, but 
are now married and maintaining 
homes in this city. There have been 
some indications that several of these 
women will desire to be re-employed. 
Of course, such re-employment will be 
of a temporary nature and likely for 
the ‘duration’ only. 

“We will train and promote our older 
female employees for better jobs left va- 
cant by men if other men are not available. 
We believe this is desirable for mainte- 
nance of good employee relations. If and 
when the men return, these women will be 
returned to their former jobs. Our policy 
and practice is to give all possible oppor- 
tunities to employees who can qualify. 
However, the ‘possible opportunities’ are 
not always as great or as frequent as em- 
ployees would like.” 


A Public Utility Company 
in the South 

This company is feeling the effects 
of the demand for female employees 

by neighboring defense projects. 
“We are planning to fill vacancies to the 
extent possible with female employees, al- 
though we doubt if this will be a par- 
ticularly successful permanent policy. The 
demand for female employees by various 
defense projects in this area has been so 
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great that we anticipate a substantial short- 
age of female help. 

“We believe the question of whether fe- 
male calculating machine operators, typists, 
and other machine operators should be 
trained to fill vacancies of men leaving for 
military service depends upon the individ- 
ual situations. Generally speaking, I would 
say that such employees would be more 
useful in their present capacities, but un- 
doubtedly there will be exceptions to this.” 


A Manufacturing Company 
in the East 


In this company the controller has 
had fairly satisfactory experience in 
training new employees, but feels defi- 
nitely that employees on machine jobs 
should not be moved to other jobs. 


“We find at the present time there is 
somewhat of a shortage of machine opera- 
tors, such as comptometer operators, typists 
and bookkeeping machine operators. How- 
ever, we have had no difficulty to date in 
training ‘green’ help for these positions and 
have managed to keep them satisfied by 
paying additional compensation for addi- 
tional work. 

“We do not consider machine operators 
good material for filling positions left va- 
cant by male employees. As a matter of 
fact, such operators are too valuable and 
dificult to obtain to even consider them 
for other positions.” 


A Hotel in the Middle West 


The controller makes the following 
comment: 


“Machine operators so far have not been 
any greater problem than the other types 
of employees. We attempt to train a few 
of the untrained ones currently to use as 
replacements where such a course is pos- 
sible. 

“I am inclined to believe that women 
will have to be employed much more gen- 
erally and that the sooner they are broken 
in to take the jobs of the men who are 
leaving, the better off we will be.” 


A Merchandising Company 
in the East 


An unusual realization of the im- 
portance of this particular question is 
shown in the following comment by 
the controller of this company. 


“We have already experienced difficulty 
in obtaining employees such as comptom- 
eter operators, experienced typists, book- 
keeping machine operators and other ma- 
chine operators. Our only hope to over- 
come this shortage is to train people within 
our organization to fill these jobs. To ac- 
complish this, we are at present conduct- 
ing a school in the evening for typists who 
are qualified as bookkeeping machine oper- 
ators, 
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OF TRAINING TO PILOT 
THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
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--- BUT Anyone IN 
YOUR OFFICE CAN OPERATE 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
CARD SORTING SYSTEM! 




















Select a clerk at random .. . and shortly 
after Keysort has been installed. in your 
office shell be making a minimum of 
60,000 sorts an hour. No drastic change 
in office methods; no investment in costly 
machines or equipment. A million cards 
a day are the same as a thousand to 
Keysort. 

Apply Keysort to all sorting and analysis 
problems — Timekeeping and Payroll, 
Costs, Production Control, Personnel Sta- 
tistics, Purchase and Inventory Analyses. 
Ask the McBee representative. 
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“Regarding the replacement of vacancies 
created by men leaving for military service 
by female calculating machine operators, 
typists and other machine operators, my 
reaction is that this should not be done. 
In view of the fact that there is a definite 
shortage of this type of female operator, I 
would suggest that they be permitted to 
remain at their respective jobs and that 
other female employees be engaged for the 
vacancies created.” 


TO WHAT EXTENT, IF ANY, DO 

YOU THINK THAT THE POSSIBLE 

SHORTAGE OF MACHINES AND 

THE POSSIBLE SHORTAGE OF 

SERVICE FOR MACHINES NOW IN 

USE MAY ADD TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM? 


Generally speaking, the opinion 
seems to be that the machines now in 
use will suffice during the emergency. 
Some companies have either replaced 
or overhauled all of their equipment. 
Some members are prepared, if neces- 
sary, to employ more than one manual 
shift in order to obtain greater use of 
machines, although they recognize 
that this hastens the time when the 
machines will have to be replaced. 
Some members recognize that there 
may be a shortage of machines or less 
efficiency in the use of machines which 
will slow up the work and create bot- 
tle necks. There does not seem to be 
much concern about the ability prop- 
erly to service office machines though 
a few companies are already training 
some of their own employees for this 
purpose. 

That a shortage of machines and the 
inability to service them can become a 
very serious problem is obvious, but 
when it may become a problem is ably 
explained in the first comment given 
below. 


A Packing Company on 
the Pacific Coast 


“This is a hard question to answer. We 
are undoubtedly faced with a shortage of 
machines and service on the machines. How 
acute this becomes will depend on how 
long the war lasts and upon how much in- 
creased work we may have as a result of 
the increase in the number of reports re- 
quired by the various regulatory agencies 
and tax laws.” 


A Manufacturing Company 
in the East 


“It would not seem at the moment as 
though we are likely to experience any 


great difficulty because of lack of machines 
or inability to service them. The possibility 
of such a thing happening was realized 
sometime ago and all equipment was over- 
hauled and is considered now to be in 
very good condition.” 


A Hotel in the Middle West 


“The shortage of machines and service 
is, of course, a definite problem and will 
complicate our problem of getting the 
work out. The onset will probably be grad- 
ual and we will have to meet it as it 
comes by substituting manual methods 
where it is impossible to maintain or re- 
place a machine.” 


A Machine Manufacturing 
Company in the East 


“When, as, and if a shortage of machines 
develops, it may be necessary to stagger 
shifts in order to get most out of machine 
operation, and we will probably have to 
get along with less service work on ma- 
chines than has been the custom in the 
past.” 


A Food Products Company 
in the East 
“We are fairly well equipped with ma- 
chines which have been kept in good con- 
dition, and we therefore expect we will 


have no real problem in this connection for, 


some time to come.” 


A Foundry Company in 
the Middle West 


“We anticipate no possible shortage in 
respect to office machines or the service 
of said machines. A number of the larger 
companies have arranged the working day 
so as to utilize the office machines to the 
fullest extent. If a shortage of this na- 
ture becomes apparent, we shall adopt this 
same procedure.” 


A Packing Company in 
the Middle West 


“In our case we plan to maintain our 
own repair and rebuilding service to as- 
sure this kind of equipment.” 


A Tool Manufacturing Company 
in the Middle West 


“I think that shortage of machines no 
doubt will complicate the matter somewhat, 
but I do believe that it is altogether feasible 
to put on a second shift and use the present 
equipment for double service.” 


+ An Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany on the Pacific Coast 


“We have definite indications that there 
will be a shortage in certain lines of office 
equipment. This shortage will result in the 
creation of stenographic and comptometer 
pools, and perhaps extra shift use of these 
machines.” 
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TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU PLAN 
ON USING FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN SUPERVISORY POSITIONS? 


The majority of the Committee 
members either are using female em- 
ployees in supervisory jobs, are plan- 
ning so to use them if necessary, or 
believe that later on they may be 
obliged so to use them. A few of the 
Committee members definitely do not 
expect to place female employees in 
supervisory jobs. Certain comments of 
the Committee members are given. 


“We do not plan to use female em- 
ployees in supervisory positions.” 


* * * 


“We do not plan to use female em- 
ployees in supervisory positions now held 
by men.” 

* * * 


“We will use women in supervisory 
positions to whatever extent may be neces- 
sary. We have had a few women in super- 
visory positions for several years. Several 
other of our women employees are quali- 
fied to exercise supervision over sections 
in which they now work should this be- 
come necessary due to shortage of men 
employees.” 

* * 

“We do not anticipate any increase in 
the use of female employees in supervisory 
positions except in the minor or sub-depart- 
ment positions.” 


* * * 


“At the present time we use female em- 
ployees in supervisory positions and have 
been using them in these positions for 
quite some time. We have always found 
them satisfactory in the jobs assigned to 
them. We plan to continue to use them 
in these positions. In some instances where 
it is practical, it is our plan to use fe- 
male employees to replace male employees 
in supervisory positions.” 


* * * 


“We have not established any definite 
plan to train female help for supervisory 
positions. However, where there is no 
other course to follow we are doing so.” 


* * * 


“We will probably have to use female 
employees in supervisory capacities some 
time in the future, and we have several al- 
ready who are second in command.” 


* * * 


“At present we are using female em- 
ployees in supervisory positions in those 
cases where all subordinate employees are 
females. The labor laws in California pro- 
hibit women in any occupation from work- 
ing over eight hours a day, and for that 
reason the use of women in key positions 
is definitely restricted.” 








“This company is already using female 
employees in supervisory positions, but it 
is usually necessary to break the supervised 
divisions into smaller groups. It is also 
probably more difficult to select competent 
supervisors, but it can usually be accom- 
plished with an excellent degree of suc- 


cess.”” 
* * * 


“We have given no thought at all to 
using female employees in supervisory posi- 


tions.” 
* * * 

“As of this date we have not used fe- 
male employees in any supervisory posi- 
tions, but if the supply of male employees 
is completely depleted, the majority of cor- 
porations will have to resort to female 


supervisors.” 
* * * 

“It is not only possible but very prob- 
able that the use of female employees in 
supervisory positions will grow, and proper 
attention to the training and development 
in such cases is now indicated.” 


* * * 

“At the present time there has been no 
thought along the lines of using female 
help in supervisory positions.” 

* * * 

“For the present, our situation is such 
that we have no need to plan on using fe- 
male employees on supervisory positions. 
However, we will not hesitate to do so in 
case conditions should make such appoint- 
ments desirable.’ 


* % * 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGE WILL BE 
FELT EVERYWHERE 


Because of the draft status of most 
of a company’s male employees, the 
controller may feel quite secure as to 
the necessary number of employees to 
do his work. Because of the vital na- 
ture of a company’s products, the con- 
troller may feel that he can rely to a 
considerable extent upon the defer- 
ment of the drafting of employees. 
In companies without pension plans, 
the controller may feel that he can, if 
necessary, rely extensively on the em- 
ployment of men well above the maxi- 
mum draft age. But however secure 
the controller may feel and for what- 
ever reason, if the war lasts long 
enough it is inevitable that in most 
companies a shortage of employees 
will become a problem that is real and 
which will have to be faced. If the 
problem can be solved by the company 
itself, if the problem can be solved 
without the aid of some general plan 
of apportioning labor, not only has 


HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





What is your 
ACCOUNTING or 
OFFICE MACHINE 
PROBLEM? 


Getting more work per machine per day? 


Using operating short-cuts . . . making sure that operators 
are taking full advantage of automatic features... using 
relief operators during idle minutes or hours... rearranging 
routines or the flow of work . . . adapting machines to new 
jobs—any or all of these might help. 


Getting new reports or statistics? 


Redesigning forms... posting new records in combination 
with present ones... altering procedures to get desired data 
as a by-product—one of these ideas might get the result 
you desire without increasing posting time or effort. 


Handling a heavier volume of accounting? 


Simplified procedures... elimination of intermediate media 
or operations . . . direct-to-the-answer methods. . . employ- 
ing shifts—all offer possibilities that save time. 


Making machines last for the duration? 


Regular inspection . . . thorough cleaning and lubrication 
... accurate adjustments . . . replacements of worn parts 
with genuine new Burroughs parts... overhauling, if neces- 
sary—these services prevent mechanical interruptions or 
breakdowns, and prolong the life of your machines. 


a oe 


Burroughs men are ready to assist you. At your call are: 
(1) a systems and installation staff that can apply its 
knowledge of machines, applications and procedures to 
help you meet your changing accounting requirements; 
(2) a factory-trained, factory-controlled service organiza- 
tion fully equipped to render efficient mechanical service 
to all users. Call the local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 
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the company made a real contribution 
to the war effort. but everybody con- 
cerned is benefited. 


SPECIALIZED SUPERVISORS 


One Committee member has men- 
tioned the specialized supervisor. By 
this designation he undoubtedly means 
a supervisor who is in charge of a 
group of employees engaged, for ex- 
ample, in highly technical machine ac- 
counting work, the operation of which 
when once understood is relatively 
simple but in connection with which 
much time is required to train a super- 
visor. This Committee member warns 
that either the work should be made 
less technical or more people should 
be taught how to do it. 

If a supervisor has the capacity he 
may in an emergency be able satisfac- 
torily to supervise two departments 
where previously he supervised one. 
Conyersely, there may be work of such 
a nature that it can be done, tempo- 
rarily at least, not without supervision, 
but without as many supervisors as 
are used in normal times. Such work 
might be broken down into small 
groups with the ablest clerk in the 
group having at least nominal charge 
of the people in that group. 

Machines of various kinds used in 
offices are supposed to increase the 
degree of accuracy, furnish safeguards, 
and remove some of the drudgery in- 
herent in that type of work. In the 
case of the more expensive machines 
and of the larger installations of ma- 
chines, they are supposed to make pos- 
sible a considerable saving of expense, 
and usually the principal saving lies 
in the ability to do the work with 
fewer people than were necessary when 
the work was done by hand. 

If, during the war, office machines 
cannot be obtained and if, before the 
war ends, the controller finds that a 
portion—and an increasing portion— 
of his work remains undone because 
there are not employees available 
therefor, he will either have to de- 
vise new and original methods of do- 
ing all his work with the people and 
the machines at his command or elim- 
inate that work for which neither peo- 
ple nor machines are available. 

Some of this work may consist of 


reports to regulatory agencies. Much 
effort is now being made to persuade 
regulatory agencies not to add to the 
already heavy burden which com- 
panies have of rendering reports. Per- 
haps equally as much effort should 
be made in the endeavor to obtain re- 
lief from rendering existing reports. 


CHALLENGE TO THE CONTROLLER 


But the point here to be made is 
that before the war ends employment 
conditions may exist which may be a 
real challenge to the controller. If 
instead of being able to obtain more 
he finds that he is able to obtain fewer 
employees and machines, he will be 
obliged to the extent necessary to 
bring about the simplification of his 
“product’”” in whatever form it may 
be as it relates both to regulatory 
bodies and his own management. It 
may be that he will find new and 
previously undiscovered methods of 
doing work by hand. Perhaps out of 
the conditions created by the war may 
come a new technique of office and 
accounting methods. Perhaps we may 
learn some radically different and bet- 
ter ways of doing work both by hand 
and by machine than we ever have 
known in the past. 





WAR ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 420) 











nationalism. Governments retained 
the right to throw up tariffs at pleas- 
ure, irrespective of the results on 
other countries. They reserved the 
right to put in devalued currencies, 
to expropriate properties, to tax the 
wealth of foreign holdings. All of 
those practices, if we are to have any- 
thing that approaches a stable world, 
will have to be abandoned. We will 
have lost the war, we will have 
fought in vain if the forces of self- 
sufficiency,—isolationism, and.nation- 
alism prevail when the war is over. 
When the war ends, Europe will be 
bankrupt in terms of real capital. Its 
wealth will have been destroyed, its 
productive apparatus will likewise 
have been destroyed, and we shall be 


confronted with perhaps our most 
difficult problem—assisting in the 
rehabilitation of Europe. We must 
face now the problem of assuming 
our position in world affairs, and the 
problem of building up an interna- 
tional organization of some kind or 
other which will be as extensive as is 
the national economic organization 
built up over the years. We are liv- 
ing in a world of transition. We face 
the future unknown and unknowable 
but we can have something to say 
about what the character of that fu- 
ture is. We cannot do it, however, 
if we think altogether in terms of 
the welfare of our own individual 
businesses or if we take the attitude 
that the United States can do what it 
pleases, irrespective of the conse- 
quences of its policies on other na- 
tions. 

There will be some people who 
will say, “Let Europe stew in its own 
juices.” That, I think, is the way to 
a recurrence of wars. It may be there 
is no way to prevent recurrence of 
wars, it seems to me that the better 
chance of avoiding wars over every 
two or three decades is for the 
United States, which I believe will be 
the most powerful nation left when 
the war is ovex, to think of itself as 
a part of a community of nations and 
to make at least an effort to establish 
conditions in which a peace is pos- 
sible. In the spirit, if not the letter 
of the Atlantic Charter announced 
by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, the fundamental method 
will be the method of opening up 
the markets so that the various na- 
tions of the world may be able to 
compete on a fairly even basis. 
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AND THEORY 
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By L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 
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Postpaid $3.50 
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who comes from the Communist 
center of New York City, we do not 
have a single one of our 531 mem- 
bers in Congress who says, ‘I believe 
in Karl Marx. I believe in Social- 
ism.” 

And if in any other district in the 
United States a candidate for Con- 
gress were to arise and say, “I be- 
lieve in socialism. I believe in Karl 
Marx,” he would be slapped down 
at the polls. In any other district in 
the United States! 

Yet in England there are 166 
members of the House of Commons, 
one-fourth of its membership, who 
travel under the label of socialism, 
even though some of them are as 
much opposed to socialism as you or 
I. Therefore, it seems to me that we 
have a long way to go before we 
seriously need to worry about social- 
ism in this country. 

Just one more thought in closing. 
At some time during the present 
crisis, conflicts will arise between 
your personal interest and the needs 
of your country. When that time 
comes, remember the boys on Bataan 
Peninsular. Cramped into an area 
one-half the size of Manhattan Is- 
land, outnumbered 10 to 1, every 
boy there knew what his certain fate 
was to be—either to lose his life or 
to rot in a Japanese concentration 
camp for the rest of the war—for 
three years, for five years, perhaps 
indefinitely—unless American pro- 
duction wins the war earlier. 


NATIONAL INCOME UP 
TWELVE BILLION 

National income was $12,000,000,- 
000 greater in 1941 than the previous 
year, according to a report issued July 
28 by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. During the year divi- 
dend and interest payments dropped 
$2,500,000,000 behind those in 1929 
and were only $431,000,000 higher 
than the 1940 level, the board said. 

The board placed the national in- 
come for 1941 at a tentative total of 
$90,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 


above that in 1929, the previous peak 
year. 

One of the features of the 1941 
showing was the increased amount of 
income derived from the government. 
This was more than twice the annual 
amount paid out during World War I, 
when $1 of every $10 of individual in- 
come came from the government. This 
compares with about $1 of every $6 
at the time of our entrance into the 
present conflict, the board said. 

In connection with dividends, the 


board found that in previous boom 
years recipients improved their posi- 
tion relative to the aggregate payments 
to individuals, but that their share of 
income from this source last year “was 
about as low as at the trough of the 
depression.” 


“ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GERMAN 
MILITARY CONQUESTS,” by Ernest 
Hediger, economic analyst, research staff, 
Foreign Policy Association. Published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 


An American Achievement...a Calculator 
that is so completely automatic that all 
mental and physical effort is eliminated 
from its operation. Created by American 
designers and engineers to fulfill every 
need in modern business and scientific 
requirements. Demonstration proves this. 


Fridén Automatic Calculators are Sold and Serviced by a 
Factory trained personnel in over 250 Company controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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REVIEWS of Recent Business Publications 


“PATENTS AND INDUSTRIAL PROG- 
RESS,”” by George E. Folk, special patent 
advisor to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

This volume, hastily and rather skillfully 
prepared to oppose patent legislation rec- 
ommendations made by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold, deftly avoids the 
issue by asserting that patent rights are not 
in conflict with the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Folk declares that if combinations in 
restraint of trade are being made as a result 
of the misuse of patents, existing antitrust 
laws are adequate to deal with them in the 
same way they deal with misuses of other 
recognized property rights. 

Mr. Arnold, however, has never declared 
that patent rights are in conflict with the 
antitrust laws. As to the “adequacy” of the 
antitrust laws to deal with restraints of 
trade occasioned by the misuse of patents, 
it is the very inadequacy of those laws that 
has occasioned Mr. Arnold’s recommenda- 
tions for new patent legislation. 

The patent legislation proposed by Mr. 
Arnold would provide, in broad and simple 
language, that patent rights be revoked 
wherever they are abused by being used to 
restrain trade unreasonably. It is a measure 
designed to put teeth into the antitrust 
laws, and the opponents of such legislation 
find, when they get to Washington, that the 
issue at stake is not patent rights but the 
future of antitrust enforcement. 

Mr. Arnold’s position on patents may be 
compared to the government’s position on 
the sale of firearms to citizens. If a pistol 
is used for a legitimate purpose such as self 
defense, the owner of the pistol is not 
liable to lose that property through govern- 
ment action. The government, however, 
does reserve the right to take it away when 
the pistol is used for theft or murder. A 
discussion of the rights of the pistol-owner 
is, in such cases, entirely abstract and with- 
out meaning. It is just such a discussion 
that is made in this book. 

Other sections of Mr. Folk’s work deal 
with the differences between cartels and 
legal patent licensing agreements and the 
role of patents in the exchange of scientific 
knowlédge between countries in time of 
peace. It is all very interesting, if beside 
the point. 

By J. LONGAN HAUER. 


“TERM LENDING TO BUSINESS,” by 
Neil H. Jacoby of the University of Chi- 
cago and Raymond J. Saulnier of Columbia 
University. Published by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., New York 
City. 163 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is the first in a series of 
studies of business financing to be made by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
with funds provided by the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The volume is presumably in 
line with the three goals of the research, as 
expressed by Dr. Ralph A. Young, Director 
of the program: 

“First, to trace from business accounting 
records the structural and cyclical changes 
that have occurred in the financial organ- 
ization of business enterprise since the turn 


of the present century; second, to deter- 
mine the cross-sectional pattern for recent 
years of business credit demands; and third, 
to describe the adaptations that financing 
institutions providing short- and medium- 
term credit have made over the past decade 
in response to changing demands for their 
services.” 

The major finding of the study is that 
term loans by banks, and private purchases 
of medium-term bonds or notes by insur- 
ance companies, have experienced enormous 
growth since 1933 and have tended to dis- 
place short-term loans and public issues of 
securities through investment bankers as 
methods of business financing. 

Although term loans only just appeared 
in 1933, they comprised nearly a third of 
commercial and industrial loans and about 
12 per cent. of all loans held by commer- 
cial banks, by 1940. Among the reasons ad- 
vanced by the authors for the increase in 
the supply of medium term credit are: 
growing excess reserves in banks, lower 
yields from high-grade bond investments, 
broader access to Federal Reserve credit fa- 
cilities, deposit insurance, the example of 
long-term amortized mortgage loan insur- 
ance offered by FHA, revised practices of 
bank examination, changes in the public 
regulation of bank investments, the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, and the lending op- 
erations of public agencies. 

A second major finding of the study 
shows that private financial institutions are 
dominant in this field of credit, ‘the op- 
erations of the public agencies being minor 
in scope and non-competitive in nature.” 

A third important development is uncov- 
ered by the authors in the discovery that 
term loans have been a method of financing 
comparatively large businesses. The public 
agencies’ borrowers were much_ smaller 
than those of banks or insurance com- 
panies, but even so, more than half of the 
number of loans granted by public agencies 
were made to concerns with total assets of 
over $100,000. 

Finally, the authors found that: ‘Term 
lending institutions have devised new stand- 
ards and procedures for appraising credits 
in order to determine whether a borrower 
can amortize a loan out of available incom- 
ing cash.” Few banks have established 
separate organizations to handle term loans, 
but they frequently have employed person- 
nel trained in long-term investment credits 
and have assigned the task of credit analysis 
to analytical units connected with the bond 
or trust departments. 


“THE GUARANTY SURVEY,” July issue 
of the Guaranty Trust Company’s (New 
York) monthly publication. Copies avail- 
able from the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City. 

According to this issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, President Roosevelt's program for 
price stabilization met a major defeat when 
the National War Labor Board granted a 
wage increase to the employees of “Little 
Steel.” 

The magazine, after reviewing the “Little 
Steel” case, declares that there is little hope 
for price stabilization under the present ar- 
rangement, since the NWLB’S action has 
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proven the Board incapable of checking the 
upward wage-price spiral. 

“The test,” says the Survey, “was critical 
for two reasons. First, the fact-finding panel 
of the War Labor Board recognized that 
both weekly and hourly wage rates in the 
steel industry were substantially higher 
than comparable rates in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole, so that by no stretch 
of the imagination could steel wages be 
deemed to require adjustment on the 
ground that they were below the general 
level. Second, it is a well-known fact that 
wages in the steel industry are widely re- 
garded as constituting a kind of standard 
by which rates of pay in other industries 
tend to be measured, and that, as one of 
the steel companies has pointed out, in- 
creases in steel wages in the past have 
‘spread like wildfire’ through other indus- 
tries. 

“The board based its decision on the 
view that the cost of living advanced 15 per 
cent. from the beginning of 1941 to May 
1942, while wages received by the workers 
concerned rose only 11.8 per cent. during 
the same interval, so that a further increase 
in wages was required to reestablish the 
‘peacetime standard’ of real wages or pur- 
chasing power. It is axiomatic, however, 
that peacetime standards cannot be main- 
tained in time of war and that the ‘preserva- 
tion of such standards for selected groups 
can be achieved only by increasing the sacri- 
fices imposed on other groups. Since wage 
earners and their dependents constitute a 
majority of the population, the rule laid 
down by the board is clearly impracticable 
as a general method of regulating incomes 
in such a way as to contribute to price 
stability. 

“The slowness with which the critical 
nature of the wage issue has gained gen- 
eral recognition is probably due in part to 
the persistent belief that wage increases are 
primarily results, not causes, of higher 
prices. While this view may hold true in 
some cases, it is difficult to find support for 
it in the developments of recent years. 

“Not only since the present war started, 
but even since the beginning of the last 
one, wages have risen much more rapidly 
than the cost of living. Average weekly 
earnings in ninety industries have advanced 
48 per cent. and average hourly earnings 28 
per cent. since the start of the war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, according to the Department 
of Labor, while the cost of living has risen 
only 14 per cent. during this three-year pe- 
riod. From July, 1914, to the beginning of 
the present war, weekly earnings advanced 
115 per cent. and the cost of living 40 per 
cent. 

“The problem of wage control has been 
simplified to some extent through the 
voluntary relinquishment by labor organ- 
izations of the requirement for double pay 
for Saturday, Sunday, and holiday work, 
even where such extra pay is called for by 
existing contracts. This concession removes 
the extra burden on week-end and holiday 
operation and should greatly increase the 
flexibility with which war plants can adapt 
their labor supply to continuous multiple- 
shift operation. It does not, of course, alter 
the legal requirement of time-and-a-half 











pay for work in excess of forty hours a 
week. In addition, some organizations con- 
tinue to demand double pay for any seventh 
consecutive day of work. 

“Rising wages and rising costs, with 
their threat to price stability, are not en- 
tirely due to legal requirements and union 
demands. The upward trend of wages arises 
in part from the competition of employers 
for the available labor supply. This com- 
petition is apparently resulting in a high 
rate of labor turnover and some interfer- 
ence with war production. Similar situa- 
tions in other belligerent countries have 
been met by legal restraint on shifts of oc- 
cupation. Thus far, no similar action has 
been taken in this country. The possible 
necessity of some such step, however, is be- 
ing more and more widely discussed as the 
problem becomes more difficult.” 


“THE CLOSED SHOP,” compiled by Julia 
Emily Johnson. H. W. Wilson, New York. 
263 pages. $1.25. A compilation of some 
of the leading and more helpful discussions 
and arguments that have been advanced by 
recognized authorities on both sides of the 
controversial issue of the closed shop. 


“THE DECENTRALIZATION OF SE- 
CURITIES EXCHANGES,” by Jacob O. 
Kamm. Meador, Boston. 179 pages. $2.00. 
A study of all the national registered se- 
curities exchanges, covering their history 
and functions during the period from the 
first world’ war to the second. 


“WARTIME PRICE CONTROL,” by G. P. 
Adams, Jr., American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1942. 153 
pages. $3.00. 


“AUDITING—THEORY AND ITS AP- 
PLJCATION,” by Arthur Warren Hanson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1942. 488 pages. $4.00. 

The principal virtue of this book lies in 
its wide selection of cases drawn from ac- 
tual practice, rather than in its text, which, 
however, is adequate. 

The scope of the volume is broad, and 
would give a practical coverage of the 
whole subject of present day auditing prac- 
tice and procedure. The auditing problems 
presented are intended to stimulate discus- 
sion on the principles involved, as well as 
to show the changes which have occurred 
in auditing practice during the past few 
years. 

In addition to a description of audit 
working papers, the volume includes one 
long case which shows all the working pa- 
pers and the final report as prepared for a 
business in the office of a public accountant. 


“AUDITING AND THEORY—QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS,” by Loxis Mar- 
der, LL.B., C.P.A. Concise Text Press, New 
York City. $3.50. 

The publisher's circular which accom- 
panied this book very aptly suggests that con- 
trollers recommend it to their assistants. 
This suggestion may well be heeded where 
one’s assistant is preparing for a C.P.A. ex- 
amination because the book does accomplish 
admirably what it sets out to do—provide 
an authoritative but still speedy means of re- 
view in both auditing and theory just before 
the examinations take place. A full range of 
subjects is covered and the answers are note- 
worthy for their brevity and clarity. 

Reviewed by G. T. ZIGNONE. 


Army Censorship May Keep 
Stockholders From Books 


Drastic restrictions on the exchange 
of trade information, even to the ex- 
tent of prohibiting stockholders from 
looking, over corporation books, was 
indicated in August by Col. Richard A. 
Magee, chief of the Army’s commit- 
tee for the protection of information, 
speaking before a meeting of trade 
association executives and chambers of 
commerce representatives in New York 
City. 

Col. Magee warned that all infor- 
mation concerning production and the 
flow of materials must be kept strictly 
confidential, to be used only by the 
association and the government. 

Col. Magee suggested that all ques- 
tionnaires sent to members be stamped 
“confidential’’ and contain some ref- 
erence to the Espionage Act. He rec- 


ommended also that, wherever a large 
number of people come into contact 
with information collected by an as- 
sociation, some kind of code should 
be developed so that production data 
cannot be associated with any individ- 
ual company. 

“Such information should be kept 
under lock and key,” he said. “More- 
over, we should like to have the names 
of those to whom it is available.” 

The action taken to prevent the 
perusal of corporations’ books, ex- 
plained Col. Magee, was not intended 
to be arbitrary, but only to make it 
impossible for enemy agents to obtain 
information by buying a few shares of 
stock. Legitimate requests for per- 
mission to inspect books will be per- 
mitted if cleared through his office, he 
said. 
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REVIEWS of Recent Business Publications 


“MERCHANDISE AVAILABILITY IN 
UTAH,” by David E. Faville, Dix M. 
Jones, and Richard B. Sonne. Published by 
Stanford University Press, California. 229 
pages. $3.00. 

This book presents a study of merchan- 
dising in rural communities and is planned 
to answer the questions, ‘“To what extent 
can country people buy wanted items of 
merchandise as readily as people living in 
town?” and ‘To what extent must country 
people pay more for these items?” Utah 
was selected as favorable for such a study, 
and investigators spent four months in the 
field. 

They found out where and why different 
consumer groups did their purchasing; 
whether purchases were made locally or out 
of town, and for what reasons; whether the 
stores were independents, corporate chains, 
or contract chains. In short, significant 
facts of interest to both independent mer- 
chants and chain operators are presented in 
this volume. 

Reviewed by HARVEY M. KELLEY. 


“ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF 
TANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY,” 
published by the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, 402 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 1941. 36 pages. $1.00. 


“TAX SYSTEMS,” edited by the Tax Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago and New York. 
Published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., New York. Ninth Edition. 390 pages. 
$8.75. 

The new edition of Tax Systems, like the 
eight previous ones, presents a very com- 
prehensive arrangement of tax facts and 
data which should bulk importantly in any 
library on taxation. The information is pre- 
sented by states and by types of taxes, to 
make the volume a handy reference source. 

Tax data relating to the Dominion of 
Canada and the nine Canadian provinces as 
well as the most recent information on the 
tax revenues of 20 Latin American coun- 
tries are included. 


“INVENTORY VALUATION AND PE- 
RIODIC INCOME,” by Carl Thomas De- 
vine, Ph.D. Ronald Press, New York. 1942. 
195 pages. $3.00. 

Inventory valuation being today the ur- 
gent and immediate problem that it is, Dr. 
Devine’s work serves as an authoritative 
background against which to make exec- 
utive accounting decisions, although there 
is very little “new” information contained 
in his study. 

Dr. Devine makes an investigation into 
the effects of various inventory valuation 
methods on the reported income stream. 
The early part of the books reviews the 
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treatment of general accounting problems, 
following which each inventory valuation 
method is discussed at length. 

The ninth chapter presents an extended 
illustration of the various problems in op- 
eration, while the tenth chapter advances 
some conclusions regarding the cyclical be- 
havior of reported income computed in ac- 
cordance with the assumptions of standard 
valuation methods. 


“CORPORATION AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING ACCOUNTING,” by H. A. Finney, 
Ph.B., C.P.A., Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1942. 534 pages. $4.65. 

This is not a book for controllers so 
much as for members of their staffs who, 
having some knowledge and experience in 
bookkeeping, would like to make an inten- 
sive study of principles and practices of cor- 
porate accounting so as to fit themselves for 
a better job. In that respect, it is a valuable 
book to have on hand these days in any em- 
ployee training program. 

The author, Professor of Accounting at 
Northwestern University, and member of 
the public accounting firm of Baumann, 
Finney & Company, has gathered into this 
volume selected portions from his own pre- 
viously published texts. He gives a quick 
review of basic procedures, and devotes the 
major part of the work to corporate and 
manufacturing accounting, with special em- 
phasis on the general ledger control of de- 
tailed cost records. 

‘““Homework’’material is provided in the 
form of questions, problems, and practice 
sets. 


“CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT 
AND ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS,” 
by Gottfried Haberler. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. 1942. 258 
pages. $2.50. 


“INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY,” by Jo- 
seph Tiffin; Prentice Hall, New York. 402 
pages. $4.65. (school edition, $3.50). This 
text, by a professor of industrial psychology 
at Purdue University, deals with applica- 
tions of psychology that have been made in 
industry. 


“PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS,” by Dale 
Yoder. Prentice-Hall, New York. 1942. 
870 pages. $5.65. (school edition $4.25). 
A revision and enlargement of ‘Personnel 
and Labor Relations.” 


“6 w TO CONDUCT CONFERENCES,” 
by Alfred M. Cooper, McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 198 pages, $1.75. A practical guide 
to the principles and technique of confer- 
ence leadership . . . and of conducting an 
informal discussion meeting. 


‘SAFEGUARDING RECORDS FROM AIR 
RAIDS,” prepared by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Pub- 
lished July 24, 1942. Copies available to 
Institute members from Mr. E. H. Conar- 
roe, Management Service, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 40 pages. 














REVIEWS of Recent Business Publications 


After consultation with many business 
groups, among them The Controllers In- 
stitute of America, this report has been 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Some of the published results 
were obtained from Institute members. 

The study begins with a discussion of 
the need for a record protection program, 
and the allocation of responsibility for the 
effective promotion of such a program. The 
use of committees is discussed, as well as 
the assignment of responsibility to one key 
executive. The report states: “Usually this 
assignment calls for an executive with a 
company-wide rather than a departmental 
viewpoint and relationship. An intimate 
knowledge of company procedures and some 
background in systems work are considered 
desirable attributes. Among the companies 
surveyed, the job was assigned most fre- 
quently to the comptroller, the secretary, 
the treasurer, the office manager, or their 
assistants.” 

The problem of determining what is to 
be safeguarded is discussed in detail. Under 
the heading, “Methods of Safeguarding 
Employed,’”’ the report examines decentrali- 
zation of records, the housing of records, 
duplication of records, the segregation of 
duplicate copies, and the use of micro- 
photography. 

Not content with a generalized survey 
of methods used to protect records, the 
report outlines the specific record protection 
programs of a manufacturing company, an 
oil company, a bank, an insurance company, 
and a public utility company. 

Most of the 50 industrial, financial, util- 
ity, and mercantile organizations from 
whom information was obtained in the 
compilation of this report are located on 
the Eastern and Western seaboards, those 
areas in which companies have most ur- 
gently felt the ueed for record protection 
programs, 


“THE MINNESOTA COMMISSION OF 
ADMINISTRATION AND _ FINANCE 
1925-1939,” by Lloyd M. Short and Carl 
W. Tiller. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1942. 160 pages. $2.00. 

The authors of this critique of the Min- 
nesota Commission of Administration and 
Finance come to the conclusion that the 
Commission failed to live up to the hopes 
of its proponents or the expectations of its 
opponents. 

The background of the Commission’s 
birth is discussed, together with the organ- 
ization and procedures set up by the Com- 
mission with respect to budgeting, expendi- 
ture control, auditing and supervision of 
accounting, procurement, personnel prob- 
lems, property control, public reporting, 
and similar activities. 


“ECONOMICS AND THE CONSUMER,” 
by Edward M. Andres and C. D. Coca- 
nower, Houghton, Boston. 1942. 566 pages. 
$3.50. This elementary economics text is 
written from the consumer viewpoint. 


“HOW TO DICTATE BETTER LET- 
TERS,” by James Francis Grady and Milton 
Hall. Harper & Brothers, New York. 126 


pages. $1.50. Giving a compact statement 
of the essentials of good dictation for the 
guidance of the novice and the experienced 
executive. 


“WAR-TIME PURCHASING PROCE- 
DURES,” published by the Research Insti- 
tute of America. 1942. $5.00. Data on 
priorities, price control and inventory con- 
trol for the business man, including a di- 
rectory of governmental personnel con- 
cerned with war purchasing. 


ny Ee fo reserve now 


“GOVERNMENT CONTRACT PROB- 
LEMS,” published by the Research Institute 
of America, New York. 1942. $5.00. In- 
formation for business men on government 
contracts, emphasizing how contracts should 
be handled. With the latest data on forms, 
bidding procedures and the war powers act 
of 1942. 


“PRICE CONTROL: The War Against In- 
flation,” by Erik T. Kjellstrom and others. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jérsey. 1942. 171 pages. $2.50. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of The Controllers Institute of America 
held August 28, 1942, the applicants named 
below were elected to active membership 
in The Institute: 


A. J. C. BEACROFT 
Whitney Chain & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Pup H. BILts 
Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 

LAURANCE R. CHAMBERS 
The Horn & Hardart Company, New York 
City. 

GRANT ELLIs CHESSMAN 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

VALLANCE W. COLLINS 
Rome Cable Corporation, Rome, New 
York, 

RALPH T. Davis 
The Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

PETER Guy EVANS 
National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York City. 

EuGENE H. GLAETTLI 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Harry E. HAMILTON 
International Machine Tool Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

E. C. HANDS 
Ben E. Keith Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

WILLIAM R. Hays 
Courier-Journal & Louisville Times Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 

C. K. McCRACKEN 
The Procter & Gamble Conmipany, Cincin- 
nati. 

C. M. MARTIN 
National Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago. 

Roy W. OLSEN 
Liberty Glass Company, Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa. 


EUGENE R. ONG 
Buescher Band 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

GEORGE PERKIN 
Columbia River Packers Association, Inc., 
Astoria, Oregon. 

C. D. PINNEY 
Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SYLVAN S. SAGER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

WILLIAM H. SLAVIN 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, New Jersey. 

FREDERICK A. SMITH 
The Canadian Western Natural Gas, 
Light, Heat and Power Company, Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

N. SNYDER 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, New 
York City. 

WILLIAM J. WARDELL 
American Can Company, New York City. 

JOHN K. WHEELER 
Victor Products Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

FRANK W. WHITMORE 
Anchor Line Limited, New York City. 


Instrument Company, 


LIKES APPEARANCE OF 
“THE CONTROLLER” 


Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, Editor, 
THE CONTROLLER. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say a 
word concerning the appearance of our 
monthly magazine. The Controller has shown 
new attractiveness and has expanded and I 
believe it is proving to be of greater interest, 
both to controllers and to other readers. 

It has just come to my attention that the 
subscription list of those who are not ac- 
tually controllers has increased to approxi- 
mately 1,000. This shows that a wholesome 
growth has taken place and indicates to me 
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that the good work which you and your 
associates are doing is reaching a point 
which was conceived many years ago by a 
small group who originally signed an un- 
derwriting agreement to protect the financial 
stability of the magazine during its first few 
issues when there seemed to be a question 
of meeting the bills. 


B. C. WILLcox 
The Grolier Society, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





Election of the 24 new 
members named above 
brings the total mem- 
bership of The Institute 


to 


1,803 


NO COMPANY MEMBERSHIPS 


There are no company member- 
ships in The Controllers Institute 
of America. 

All memberships are on an indi- 
vidual, personal basis. They are 
bestowed upon individuals only 
after they have made available to 
the Admissions Committee infor- 
mation concerning their personal 
qualifications, positions and re- 
sponsibilities, which indicates that 
they meet the high standards of 
eligibility established by The Insti- 
tute. 

There is something of the pro- 
fessional atmosphere about con- 
trollership, which is conveyed by 
membership in The Institute. 

Memberships are not transfer- 
able. Once a controller has been 
elected a member of The Institute 
he may retain his membership in- 
definitely, no matter what changes 
may take place in his business con- 
nections or responsibilities. 





























INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








PERSONAL NOTES 

Mr. Charles W. Tucker, C.P.A., a past 
president of the New England Control, 
who for a number of years has served as 
controller and a member of the Finance 
Committee and Board of Executives of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding dairy concerns, has joined 
with Norman H. S. Vincent, C.P.A., a part- 
ner of the firm of Robert Douglas & Com- 
pany, Boston Certified Public Accountants, 
in the establishment of Charles W. Tucker 
& Company for professional practice as ac- 
counting and management consultants with 
offices at 464 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

To the list of members of The Institute 
who have entered the armed forces of the 
United States, which was published in the 
August number of ‘The Controller,” 
should be added the name of Mr. William 
§. Moore, Jr. of the Eastern Shore Public 
Service Company of Salisbury, Maryland. 
He entered the United States Army on May 
20, 1942. 

The appointment of Mr. William H. 
Schwebel as Controller and Secretary of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
was announced on August 3. Mr. Schwebel 
has been associated with Fairchild interests 
for 16 years. 

Mr. W. A. Leary, formerly controller of 
the United States Plywood Corporation, 
New York City, has been appointed treas- 
urer of the company. He will also act as 
controller for the company’s subsidiaries, 
the Algoma Plywood and Veneer Com- 
pany, Algoma, Wisconsin, and the Hamil- 
ton Veneer Company, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina. He was elected to membership 
in The Controllers Institute of America on 
August 28, 1941, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Bridge Company, Pitts- 
burgh, held on August 24, 1942, Mr. 
Franklin D. Colburn was elected Control- 
ler effective September 1, 1942, succeed- 
ing Mr. Henry G. Jetter. At the same 
meeting it was announced that Mr. Jetter 
had been appointed as an Assistant to the 
President, also effective September 1. 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
AUGUST SUMMER MEETING 


The second summer luncheon meeting 
held this year by the San Francisco Con- 
trol took place on August 20 at the 
Athens Athletic Club of Oakland. Mr. 
Tom Gartrell acted as chairman of the 
meeting, which featured discussion of a 
number of topics, including “New War- 
time Personnel Problems.” 


BALTIMORE—DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 
Topic: EUROPEAN COUNTRIES TO- 
DAY 


The Baltimore Control met on Septem- 
ber 9 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. A 


sizeable delegation from the District of 
Columbia Control was in attendance, in 
response to the invitation extended to 
that Control to participate in the meet- 
ing. 

Speaker for the evening was Mr. James 
L. Wick, foreign correspondent, business 
consultant, and economic analyst for the 
Prentice-Hall Washington Letter. Mr. 
Wick had recently returned from a visit 
to a number of European countries, and 
was able to impart some very interesting 
information to the Institute members at- 
tending. 

The International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company on August 11 announced 
the appointment of Mr. Oswald C. Bu- 
chanan as Treasurer. Mr. Buchanan joined 
I. T. & T. in 1926 and was made Assistant 
Controller of the corporation in 1931. 
From 1935 to 1937 he carried out im- 
portant international transactions as Con- 
troller of the Rumanian Telephone Com- 
pany and returned to this country in 1937. 


CINCINNATI 
Topic: “PRICE CONTROL AND THE 
PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 
PLAN” 

The September meeting of the Cincinnati 
Control was held on September 8 at The 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. Members were re- 
quested to note the new meeting place. 

Mr. Ernest Mitchell of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, ad- 
dressed the members on ‘Price Control and 
the Production Requirements Plan.” The 
treasurer of the company, Mr. George F. 
Brenner, is a member of The Institute. Mr. 
Mitchell’s Washington experience in con- 
nection with price control and Production 
Requirements Plan, the latest answer to 
priorities and allocations, was of timely 
interest to all. This was the first fall meet- 
ing of the new year and was open to guests. 


CLEVELAND 

Topic: MEETING POSTPONED A 

WEEK 

Members of the Cleveland Control re- 
ceived notice late in August that the regular 
monthly meeting in September would be 
postponed to September 15. This change 
of date was due to the fact that the second 
Tuesday, the regular meeting day, imme- 
diately followed the Labor Day holiday. A 
regular notice of the meeting with details 
Me the program followed early in Septem- 
er. 


HARTFORD 
Topic: “OPERATING UNDER THE 
PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 

PLAN” 

The September meeting of the Hartford 
Control was led by Mr. Nelson G. Curtis, 
Production Requirements Plan specialist of 
the Hartford office of the War Production 
Board. His subject was “Operating Under 
the Production Requirements Plan,” and he 
was assisted by Mr. George Krell, who is 
associated with the same office. Mr. Krell 
spoke at the meeting of the Hartford Con- 
trol on January 8, 1942. 
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Mr. Curtis was well qualified to speak 
on this subject, since he is constantly in 
close touch with Washington, Boston, and 
New York and is informed of the latest 
changes in priority regulation at all times. 
Members invited individuals in their com- 
panies who are responsible directly for this 
work. The meeting was held on September 
10 at the Elm Tree Inn, Farmington, Con- 
necticut. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Topic: “BY THEIR WORKS SHALL 
WE KNOW THEM” 


The members of the Indianapolis Con- 
trol were glad of the opportunity to hear 
Mr. R. W. Akin, secretary of the Associ- 
ated Employers of Indiana, at their first 
meeting this fall on September 9 at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. The subject of 
Mr. Akin’s address was “By Their Works 
Shall We Know Them” and covered the 
administration of labor problems from the 
employer’s point of view. The meeting was 
open to guests from the management of 
members’ companies. 

SYRACUSE 

Topic: “COST PLUS CONTRACTS” 

A large turn-out of membership greeted 
member Edward A. MacDonald who was 
the speaker at the first meeting this fall 
of the Syracuse Control on September 15 
at the Industrial Club. Mr. MacDonald is 
treasurer of the Savage Arms Company, 
Utica, New York, and his subject was 
“Cost Plus Contracts.” He followed the 
question and answer procedure and each 
member had been requested to mail prior 
to the date of the meeting his questions to 
Fred Hoyt, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
who is chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee. Members were invited to have as 
guests individuals of their organization who 
were interested in the subject of the eve- 
ning. 


BUFFALO 


Topic: “POSSIBLE PITFALLS OF 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS” 


The Buffalo Control had a most inter- 
esting program at its first fall meeting for 
the new year which was held on September 
15 at the Buffalo Club. The subject was 
“Possible Pitfalls of Government Con- 
tracts” and was presented by Mr. Albert H. 
Rumble, Remington Rand, Incorporated, 
Buffalo, a member. 


BRIDGEPORT 
FIRST MEETING 


The date of the first meeting of the new 
year of the Bridgeport Control is October 
7 and it will be held at the University 
Club, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

This opening date was approved at the 
Directors’ Meeting on September 2, which 
was held at the Fairfield, Connecticut, 
home of the President, Mr. Joseph T. 
Foerth. He provided an immensely suc- 
cessful barbecue which was presided over 
by Mr. Arlo Wilson, complete with cap, 
apron, and gloves. There was a 100 per 
cent. attendance of the directors and plans 


were discussed thoroughly for the coming 
season. 

The members of the Bridgeport Con- 
trol were invited by the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants to 
attend their meeting on Friday evening, 
September 18, at the Hotel Taft in New 
Haven, to be addressed by Mr. Eric Cam- 
man, certified public accountant, who is 
serving currently as the Chief of the 
Accounting and Distribution Advisory 
Branch of the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


KANSAS CITY 


Topic: “NEW WARTIME PERSON- 
NEL PROBLEMS” 

The Kansas City Control held its first 
monthly meeting of the new season on 
September 14 at the Kansas City Club. 
Mr. Fred M. Karches, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., was the 
speaker. He has conducted salary surveys, 
training programs, and made other per- 
sonnel studies for many firms throughout 
the state. As a result of questionnaires 
sent out for suggested subjects for con- 
sideration at the monthly meetings, it was 
found that the subject of Personnel Prob- 
lems ranked high on the list. The mem- 
bers were pleased to have Mr. Karches ad- 
dress them on the subject “New Wartime 
Personnel Problems.” 


NEW YORK CITY CONTROL 
COMMITTEES 


President G. E. Foster has appointed the 
following Committees of the New York 
City Control for the 1942-1943 season: 

Program Committee: Vincent C. Ross, 
Chairman; Harry C. Gretz, Harry L. Camp, 
E. F. C. Parker, Frank J. Meley. 

Committee on Memberships and Admis- 
sions: Franklin W. Rutherford, Chairman; 
Thomas A. Boyd, Riche H. Johnson, Wil- 
liam A. Leary, Nicholas P. Dussinger. 

Committee on Attendance, Chicago Meet- 
ing: Harry L. Camp, Chairman; Thomas A. 
Boyd, H. George Hinck, Marvin W. Kim- 
bro, Dennis J. McNamara, Earle G. May. 


The first fall monthly meeting of the Con- 
trol will be held on Thursday, October 15, 
at a meeting place to be announced. 


MILWAUKEE 


Topic: “THE MARGINAL BALANCE 
THEORY—THE KEY TO PROF- 
ITS” 


The first meeting of the 1942-1943 sea- 
son of the Milwaukee Control was held 
on September 15 at the University Club. 
The speaker of the evening was Mr. G. 
Charter Harrison. His subject was ‘‘The 
Marginal Balance Theory—The Key to 
Profits.” 


DAYTON 


Topic: ‘SECONOMICS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MAN AFTER THE WAR” 

Mr. Lewis Corey, well-known lecturer 
in Economics at Antioch College, was the 
speaker at the first monthly meeting of 
the new year of the Dayton Control. The 
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meeting was held on September 10 at the 
Van Cleve Hotel. Mr. Corey’s subject was 
“Economics for the Business Man After 
the War.” As was announced some time 
ago the theme adopted for the year 1942- 
1943 is “Wartime Administration Con- 
trol.” 








Positions Wanted © 








Controller 
Successfully connected with present em- 
ployer—a manufacturing company—for more 
than thirteen years. His present duties are 
those of treasurer, controller, buyer of insur- 
ance, credit manager and office manager; has 
been successful in saving taxes of all kinds. 
Is interested in a good opening. Age 49, 
married, accountancy graduate. Address No. 
360, “The Controller.” 


Controller-Treasurer 

Member—Controllers Institute. Fifteen 
years as controller treasurer with nationally 
known manufacturers. Extensive experience 
taxes and other governmental regulations. 
Thoroughly familiar with distribution and 
sales problems of companies doing inter- 
state and export business. Former member 
of large public accounting systems engineer- 
ing staff. Installed systems of accounting 
and costs in many companies throughout 
the United States. Age 46, married. Salary 
$12,000. Address No. 393, “The Controller.” 


Accountant-Controller-Treasurer 

Taxation; excellent record manufactur- 
ing, industrial, financial, capable handling 
difficult accounting, administrative prob- 
lems; statements, reports, budgets; spe- 
cialize reduce costs-tax savings; locate 
anywhere; available immediately; perma- 
nent. Address Box No. 340 “The Con- 
troller.” 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving reor- 
ganization and 
refinancing. 


The AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL Company 


/ 
vee ANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 
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As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 

Consider what our country has gained 


through the spirit and ability of these 
men and women. 


No other country has produced office 
workers of such alertness, ambition 
and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers been 
so willing to improve their methods, 
so consistently eager to replace the 
old and slow with the new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of a 


CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America... 


huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply of 
typewriters and other office machines 
unmatched by any of the enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 
country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—dui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers . . . here 


is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


cAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts . . . as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make of 
office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Ft 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 
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You may now acquire Remington Rand record 
keeping equipment in wood as well as steel. To 
a limited extent, you still have a choice—de- 
pending upon your position as a producer of 


war materiel. 


But choice, today, means something more than 
stating a preference. If you use steel when an 
alternate material will serve just as well, you're 
cheating a fighting man. If you refuse alternate 
products merely because you prefer steel, you 
are neglecting your responsibility to maintain 


record efficiency today—uwbhen you need it most. 


Here, then, are the facts about Remington Rand’s 


NO PRIORITY NEEDED 


Visible Records 
KARDEX ADMINISTRATOR 
KOLECT-A-MATIC ADMINISTRATOR 
KARDEX TABLE STAND 
SPEEDAC RACK 
BOOK UNITS & CABINET 


Vertical Records 
GUARDSMAN FILING CABINETS 
STEEL-SAVER TRANSFER CASE 

LEDGER TRAY AND BASE 

Office Furniture 

DESKS, CHAIRS, TABLES 


WOOD EQUIPMENT BUILT FOR / EXMAHEMT USE 
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Designed to facilitate every factor in Punched- 
Card Accounting routine, this tabulating card 
cabinet will hold more than 70,000 cards complete 
with guides !Every “drawer” is a tabulating-wise 
individual tray. 
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new wood alternate record keeping 
equipment—facts which may help 
you to better understand that “ef- 
ficiency as usual” need not be sacri- 
ficed while steel goes to war. 


THE FACTS 
CorreEcTLy UsEp, the word alternate 
means equivalent when applied to 
Remington Rand’s Administrator 
line of visible records and Guards- 
man line of wood filing cabinets. 
These quality products are not sub- 
stitutes —are built for permanent rather 
than duration use. 


WHEREVER PRACTICABLE, Remington 


THE Facts ABout Wood 
AS AN ALTERNATE FOR STEEL 


Rand’s wood equipment has been designed to 
match existing installations of steel units. Thus, 
your present equipment can be added-to with- 
out effacing uniform appearance or performance. 
KARDEX ADMINISTRATOR cabinets, and Kolect- 
A-Matic Administrator wood items, are avail- 
able ii a wide variety of sizes—can be adapted 
to conform to any requirement. As always, you 
can custom build for your exact needs with 
standard equipment. There are no changes in con- 
trol features—nothing is changed but the steel. 
GUARDSMAN WOOD FILING CABINETS are avail- 
able in two, three, four, and five drawer heights, 
with substitute drawers to accomodate 6x4 or 
5x3 cards. A special 18-tray Tabulating Card 
Cabinet, and a six-drawer unit to house 8x5 
cards, are being furnished—all as stock items. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 


We have prepared two colorful new catalogs, 
complete with prices, illustrating and describing 
the full Remington Rand line of wood record 
equipment. One covers Vertical filing equipment 
—the other, Visible. You may have either or 
both of these free buyer’s manuals merely for 
the asking. Write today to Remington Rand, 
Buffalo, New York,—or drop in at your local 
Remington Rand branch office. You’ll receive 
your copies promptly. No obligation, of course. 


War-important Kardex, now in use by 80% 
of all Navy "E” winners as a production 
control record, is available in wood without 
priority. Control features are unaltered— 
nothing’s changed but the steel. 


The Guardsman File recently passed a gruellil 
run of 300,000 effortless drawer actions by acttl 


laboratory test! It’s formed from wood and pla! 
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with slide suspension reinforced on movilg 


parts with steel. 
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